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Art. I.— WEISS’S LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. 


Life and Correspondence of THEODORE ParKeER, Minister of the 
Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society, Boston. By Joun WEeIss. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 2 vols. 


Tue three and a half years that have passed since the 
announcement of Theodore Parker’s death have been very 
favorable to the calm and just judgment of the man. Relig- 
ious asperities are awed and soothed when a human spirit 
has passed behind the veil, and its acts are tried by ‘that 
Tribunal from-which there is no appeal. Time justifies that 
passionate conviction with which he bore his part in the 
great conflicts of the day; and the fires of the bloody revo- 
lution he predicted have already melted down those bound- 
aries which divided him most sharply from the sympathies 
of his countrymen. The extraordinarily rich and full record 
of his life which has just been given to the public will be read 
with a softened feeling by many who had been strangers to the 
real spirit of the man; while it is its highest praise to say, . 
that it embalms the dearest recollections, and justifies the 
warmest admiration, and rounds with a better knowledge the 
vivid yet partial impression had of him by his friends. 

In attempting to revive a few of these impressions, we bear 
our. testimony at the outset to the remarkable fidelity, skill, 
and beauty of the biography which Mr. Weiss has put into 
our hands. It is perhaps easy to imagine a record of such 
a life which should present the facts of it with perfect trans- 
parency and candor, — distorted by no personal emotion, col- 
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ored by no chromatic rays of passion or prejudice, — an image 
accurately wrought out, from the material gathered in such 
singular abundance, with the absolute sincerity of an artist 
who fashions a portrait-bust. If Mr. Weiss had been content 
with this, he would have rendered a very high service; and 
we could justly have asked nothing more. But he has given 
us, besides, a series of pictures of extraordinary richness and 
felicity ; he has entered with keen and affectionate apprecia- 
tion into the spirit of the life which was his study ; along with 
an absolute and passionless freedom from bias as to his judg- 
ment of the scenes which he has traced, there is a delicacy of 
instinct rather than skill, that moves with frank ease among 
them, and reproduces each phase’ of controversy in terms 
which Mr. Parker’s heartiest opponents can hardly deny to 
be scrupulously fair. Whether as a personal biography, a 
chapter of contemporary history, or as an independent work 
of art, we rate this book in the very highest order of literary 
achievement. 

It was a difficult question of method which was presented, 
in arranging and reproducing the immense mass of material 
which has been fused into this memoir, — a question which 
Mr. Weiss has met with great skill. A few introductory pages, 
with the help of a brief fragment of autobiography, bring 
before us the Lexington homestead,— the vigorous cheer of 
country life, — the fair-haired boy, youngest of eleven, so 
eager and tender-hearted, held from a-cruel impulse by what 
his mother reverently taught him was “ the voice of God in 
the soul’ of man,’ — or, later, “‘ the bloom in the down of his 
young cheeks competing with the fruit as he jogged down 
the road ”’ to carry his father’s peaches to the market, — the 
sturdy youth, trained to all busy and helpful ways, and, when 
he left home to teach school or make a visit, hiring a man 
“‘ to take his place and work on the farm ”’ till he was‘twenty- 
“one, — the early studies, when “he threw himself upon the 
tree of knowledge, almost fierce to feed or to assimilate,’ — 
the life at Cambridge, and the entering upon his ministry, in 
opinion little, if at all, differing from most about him, but 
with an intense, almost haughty resolution to achieve the 
work which seemed to him at once so indefinite and so great. 
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Then the very deliberate change and growth of his opinions, 
with the earlier steps of controversy that put him at once so 
widely apart from his former friends; the year in Europe, 
with its busy observation and correspondence ; and the later 
story of his ministry in Boston, with that great and ever- 
widening circle of influence which he spread about him 
through lectures and correspondence: —so far we have a 
clear, simple, straightforward narrative. The second volume 
-of the “ Life”? begins with amore full and elaborate account 
of his habits of study and his unfinished plans of intellectual 
labor ; then a hundred and seventy-five pages record that war 
of fifteen years against slavery, in which Mr. Parker’s position 
was so central and so commanding; then the narrative is 
given of the intense overwork of his later years, leading so 
surely, through many a warning, to the fatal assaults of sick- 
ness; then the final journey, when the eager intellect and 
will struggled with constancy so pathetic against weariness 
and pain, till the hour came of rest beneath the cypresses of 
Florence. 

We shall gratefully use and occasionally quote this noble me- 
moir; while we claim the privilege of gathering up, out of our 
own memory and heart, a few personal impressions of the man. 

The personal acquaintance of all who have known Mr. 
Parker —in the later years of his life at least — must have 
begun with an impression of the exceeding richness and 
powerfulness of his nature, — the wealth of life exuberant 
in him. Physically, his build was rugged, strong, hardy, 
and indomitable. On long, exhausting journeys, on foot or 
otherwise, after the nerve or muscle of all his companions 
was flagged and weary, and late into the day or night, he 
would go on just as cheerily, as strong in step and high in 
spirit, with argument or anecdote or fun to keep up their 
failing courage by the way,—a type of the man always, in 
the battle and in the journey of his life. In mere hard mus- 
cular farm-work there were few day-laborers, it was said, who 
could keep up with him. That it was so intellectually is 
perhaps the best-known fact about him. A hard day’s work 
as student he combined with whatever other work he had to 

do ;—as a schoolmaster when he was young studying eight 
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hours of the night after the labor and heat of the day; as 
a theological student achieving immense courses of reading, 
with some little work of critical editing besides, — ten times 
the amount in bulk needed to make even a very faithful 
scholar by the ordinary standard; as a parish minister work- 
ing up, by hard and careful accumulation, that wealth of 
reading, particularly in the dry and bulky critical learning of 
the day, so very striking even in his earliest work ; as a city 
preacher, a controversialist, a lecturer, a political pamphleteer, 
and a champion widely known on the platform of all the re- 
forms of the day, still making himself an authority, to all who 
chose to consult him, on almost every point of scientific dis- 
covery or current critical erudition that might happen to be 
brought up. It was out of the sheer amplitude and abundance 
of such a nature that he so clung to personal friendships, and 
so gave himself to causes and to deeds; that, in the midst of 
his immense book-lore, his heart so opened in love to natural 
things, that he thought even of an insect tenderly, and knew 
(as we have been told, with perhaps some friendly exagger- 
ation) every bird- and wild-flower in New England. The 
warmth and strong affectionateness of nature which he com- 
bined with the mental force and the natural self-assertion and 
the love of wielding influence upon others, are characteristic 
of every strong and positive mind. It is very rarely that a 
man’s intellectual effort seems so merely the exuberance of 
intellectual strength. Not that it was so precisely. We know, 
from his own account of it, how carefully, even from child- 
hood, his mind had been put in training,* so as to use its 
resources confidently and promptly, — a training which served 
him through all his manhood, — and how hard and regularly . 
and constantly he worked to keep that great reservoir of 
knowledge full. But, in general, we were aware only of the 
abundance of the waters, and the power with which they 
flowed from such a height. Even when suffering severe 
pain, and only half able to work, he would lay hold of © 
topics of knowledge or thought, and develop them with the 





* We have heard him tell how his father compelled him, at eight years old, to 
give his childish analysis and judgment of Plutarch’s Cicero, before allowing him 
to read another of the Lives. 
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fulness of learning and allusion, and the formal exactness 
of method, as if he were stating the outline of a treatise or 
essay. A mind of such capacity to absorb,— so curiously 
rich even in special and out-of-the-way fields of knowledge, 
so comprehending the material of science and erudition, fact 
and speculation, the history of law cases, with the dry and 
bulky learning of the Civil Code, the gossip and minutie of 
contemporary history, with the bleakest abstractions of meta- 
physics, — even this is not a thing so rare and remarkable 
as a mind so accoutred and equipped, and having in instant 
reach all the wealth of its resources and all the weapons of 
its armory. So that the impression among those who knew 
him pretty nearly was very much less that of a scholar, or 
man of learning, than it was of a powerful, rich, exuberant, 
and greatly gifted nature, to which the gathering and disburs- 
ing of its ample stores was only the free play of its native 
strength, — in which emotion and active energy were at least 
equally balanced against intellect, — to which watching and 
nursing by a sick-bed, or plans of active charity among the 
poor, or guarding with loaded weapons the liberty of a fugi- 
tive slave, or breasting the storm and tumult of an unfriendly 
crowd in Faneuil Hall, was as natural a play of forces, or 
assertion of itself, as the gathering up of knowledge, or the 
battle of theological controversy. There are two men* in 
history to whom he has been constantly and spontaneously 
compared, — Socrates and Luther. And the comparison, 
which suggests very striking and obvious points of likeness, is 
most true in this, — that behind all the show of intellectual 
strength, and the impassioned ‘or keen war of words against 
abuses, we were assured of a MAN. We knew that the per- 
sonality was greater even than the intelligence. We knew 
the thoughts were felt as well as uttered; and what histor- 
ically was one phase of the great controversy that is always 
going on between the obstinacy of old error and the convic- 
tion of fresh truth was personally the blended thought and 
emotion, the human experience shaping itself to words, — 

yea, the compulsion of a strong and passionate nature, so 
that necessity was laid upon him, and it was woe to him if 
he should not speak the word that was given him to speak. 
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As positive and imperative as that nature was,— as power- 
ful and imperious as was the instinct to stamp itself upon the 
general mind, — nay, as incapable as he seemed to understand 
or allow for the force of motives in other men who disagreed 
with him in matters of opinion or conduct, — his friends have 
always known him in private singularly gentle, unobtrusive of 
his own opinion, and most generous where most they differed. 
So positive, uncompromising, and even scornful as he often 
seemed in argument, — so intolerant of contradiction, so confi- 
dent in assertion, so sharp in denouncing the argument or the 
man at war with his own view of truth and right, —it was 
impossible that the public should know this more intimate and 
human side of him. And yet to his friends the memory of it 
is even stronger than of the other side. In conversation or let- 
ter, he was very apt to utter his own mind in the same sharp, 
biting, and sarcastic way as in public; but when he knew that 
another person was making up his mind honestly for himself, 
—studying any point of controversy, or debating any ques- 
tion of public morals, — we have observed that he was careful 
not to contradict, not to urge his own opinion, not to argue, 
not even to present it; a sense of intellectual delicacy and 
honor always seemed to hold him from forestalling the freest 
action of another’s mind or conscience. So that his inciden- 
tal expressions of his own opinion — and more particularly 
his public ones, which were rather positive and intolerant — 
were sometimes curiously at variance-with the kindness and 
courtesy he showed in private to the opposite opinions. Free- 
dom of personal criticism he always said that he valued, and 
wished to hear; and with exceeding patience and kindness, 
even with a humility which might seem strange to those who 
knew him less, he received sometimes the very plain and can- 
did expression of it. Friends of his have been pained and 
disturbed, in several instances, during the sharp battles of his 
ten last years, with what seemed hasty and unjust judgment, 
in his public speech, of several persons honorable and dear to 
them, and have frankly told him so. But it was so far a satis- 
faction and relief to them, that he took all such words kindly ; 
that he always expressed gratitude for any criticism or correc- 
tion ; that in some instances he even yielded as to a point of 
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judgment or feeling, whether or not as to the public expression 
of it. The intellect in him was never separate from the emo- 
tions. And so, while his language in private communication 
was often tender, gentle, and affectionate, even in dealing with 
opinions and things which he did not love, in the warmth of 
controversy, in the battle of words, where sharp strokes are 
given and taken, there was no one whose judgments were 
more colored by personal feeling; no one who showed more 
argumentative heat, or more identified the opinions with the 
persons of his antagonists; no one who made bitterer foes or 
warmer friends; no one who carried more of personal intense 
and breathing life into the whole disputed realm of abstract 
theology or practical morals. 

It is striking to reflect that this whole career of public life 
and speech, which has mixed itself so powerfully and widely 
with every discussion afloat in the mind of our nation, was all 
passed in the last eighteen years of his life, — practically was 
concentrated in fifteen; so that many hardly yet at middle 
age were old enough to take a share in it from the first, and to 
accompany him, with more or less of sympathy or difference, all 
along, and feel at the end of it that their own task is not much 
more than begun. Not that even fifteen years is a short time 
for a very great and extensive work. Napoleon’s, to the cul- 
mination of his power, and Cromwell’s, till his death, were 
only just as long; and to many men a very brief task has been 
given, far briefer than this, whose fruits may be quite as dura- 
ble. But it seems, and it is, a very great amount of work 
compressed into a very narrow space. That abounding and 
intense life, that exuberant strength, was given to it wholly, 
and all at once. The life-stream was poured in, almost waste- 

fully, so as not only to keep the water always moving, but 
the channel always full. Prudence would say, Economize the 
power; give the energies time to grow, and partly overtake 
the expenditure of them; do not exhaust the wealth of life 
so fast; more will be done at last, if done less prodigally at 
first. But an impulse stronger than prudence — perhaps itself 
a higher and diviner prudence — will judge differently, and 
will say that one great effort of concentrated and accumulated 
strength is more than the same strength moderated, econo- 
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mized, and diffused. There is no comparison between the 
force of pressure and the force of a blow. Life’s value is often 
in its intensity. 


“ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 


And, besides, it was in no hurry or impatience that he 
entered into the conflict which afterwards absorbed him so 
utterly. It was rather deliberately, even slowly, — after 
long study, training, and equipment, after accumulation of 
intellectual stores to furnish a regiment of ordinary combat- 
ants, after considerable experience in life lived quietly, and 
after that experience was widened by travel and much ac- 
quaintance with men. It was not till then, at the age of 
thirty-four, having measured his powers and clearly defined 
his work, that slowly, almost, if not quite, reluctantly, and 
drawn steadily out by circumstances, he took that conspicuous 
position in the front rank, which he held with such undisputed 
pre-eminence of vigor and ability. ‘ No opinions,” says his 
biographer, “‘ ever grew more deliberately.” Considering the 
sort of work he undertook to do, and considering the sort of 
hostility he had already tasted, he should certainly go forward 
deliberately, with his mind made up, or not at all. The atti- 
tude most characteristic of the man is that of a determined, 
defiant, energetic will. As Mr. Weiss says forcibly, ‘‘ He rep- 
resented and proclaimed a revolution, and devoted all his 
powers of conscience and understanding to organize the great 
change by means of timely justice, that he might, if possible, 
prevent Freedom from stepping to her place through blood.” 
From the position he took in his first publicly uttered speech, 
he never an instant waverec. In his letter to his congregation 
it is curious to observe how it seems as if he felt the whole work 
of removing error and establishing truth to rest on his single 
shoulders. And to the conscience and feeling of every earnest 
man there is a sense in which it is so. The soul reaches out 
every way in its longings for the right and its judgments of 
what is wrong. Where much is to be done, there comes a 
feeling of personal responsibility about each particular thing, 
—as if one were guilty while it is neglected, — as if it made 
part of the immediate duty of the time. 
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Religion, Christianity, lies at the heart of modern society, to 
purify its guilt, to heal its wrong and sorrow, to sustain its 
aspirations after goodness, to lead man on towards a life after 
the pattern of the idea of God. But if religion, if Christianity, 
puts forth no such power in society ; if it is mixed up with 
error in the minds of those who hold it; if it is timidly and 
weakly held, mixed up with selfishness and moral cowardice ; 
if it has grown into a form, and forgets the real work it 
has to do, — defending and nursing and sustaining itself, in its 
own little circle of emotion and belief, while the passionate 
tide of the world’s life flows by unheeded, and great wrongs go 
unrebuked and unredressed, — then there is something amiss. 
The first task of a reformer must always be with men’s mo- 
tives and their faith. The spring of any regenerating work 
must be in the heart and in the soul. And feeling, with his 
great, impulsive nature, the character and vastness of that 
work, it was inevitable that Mr. Parker should begin as a 
religious controversialist and reformer of religious opinion. 
In this he was as unsparing as imperative, as scornful as 
his nature compelled him to be in dealing with anything he 
thought error. No testimony of his life is more positive and 
clear than this,— that his style of treating the theme, his 
positiveness of temper and opinion, his scorn and intolerance 
of error, his hatred of insincerity, his animosity towards what 
seemed to him degrading and wrong views of God’s govern- 
ment, did grow out of a deep, warm, pious, grateful, and 
trustful belief in the reality of religious truth. In a note an- 
swering some personal inquiry, he said : — 


“"Uhe great point on which I differ from most Christians is this : —I 
believe in the Infinite God, who is perfectly powerful, perfectly wise, 
perfectly just, perfectly loving, and perfectly holy. Of course he must 
have a purpose in creation,—a plan of creation, — both perfect, and 
consistent with this infinite wisdom, justice, love, and holiness. This 
plan must be adapted to secure the ultimate welfare of each creature 
he has made, must be perfect in detail as well as inthe sum. How, 
then, can I fail to find comfort in sorrow, even in the worst of sorrows, 
consciousness of sin? I cannot. I have unspeakably more delight in 
Religion, more consolation in any private grief, more satisfaction in 
looking on the present or for the future than ever before, when I 
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trembled before an imperfect God. I never said, never thought, never 
felt the sentiment attributed to me. Quite the contrary.”— Vol. I. 
p. 380. 

It was so with his moral convictions. However dogmatic, 
imperative, scornful, he may have seemed in his career of 
public assault on public wrong, it grew out of a deep personal 
and sincere feeling. Moral emotion, even more than intel- 
lectual conviction, was at the heart of his argument on such 
things. The point of truth or morals came home to him 
embodied in the person whose life or interest it touched. We 
hardly remember his ever putting a moral argument in ab- 
stract terms, excepting by the absolute and uncompromising 
way he had of stating the point he would enforce. It 
was always concrete, embodied, living, personal. It was the 
personal wrong endured by the slave; by the victim of 
intemperance or profligacy ; by the wife and family of the 
drunkard; by the crowded, vicious, and unhealthy hordes of 
the neglected poor. In later years, especially, he connected 
his moral doctrine very much with theories of ethnology, — 
that is, the facts of human nature seen on the largest scale ; 
and with statistics, — that is, the facts of human society gath- 
ered and arranged so as to let the underlying laws of them, 
the great and general facts, be seen. But even in stating 
them in the widest way, historically, — or in the precisest way, 
scientifically,— or in the most positive way, dogmatically, — 
he would never forget, as some do, that they are human facts. 
The bare statement or discussion would be relieved presently 
by some flash of sympathy or tenderness or indignation, and 
the philosopher or the reasoner at the heart of. the matter was 
always lost in the man. 

It was this capacity for keen human sympathy that, even 
more than his wealth of intellectual gifts, gave him his sin- 
gular grasp and hold upon the public mind. The sympathy 
of men is always quick to be roused when a battle of any 
sort is going on, and especially when one man, in his single 
strength, is pitched against a multitude of antagonists. The 
attitude of athlete or champion which he held for fifteen years 
would alone account for a good deal of the interest drawn to 
him; especially when that attitude was so persistently main- 
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tained, with such unflagging courage and such wonderful 
resources. But that would not have made and kept the 
friends who stood by him so long, and who so feel his loss 
as a void in their circle of personal affection now. It could 
have been only because his own interest, affection, sympathy, 
was given so abundantly, that one whom the world knew 
only as an antagonist, and denounced as heretic and infidel, 
could always be met with the certainty of finding those warm, 
generous, and abundant springs of human love which wan- 
dered through and watered all the wide territory of his soul. 
In the main, he lived as he would have wished to live, 
and died as he would have chosen to die. At least, in his 
absolute confidence in the Wisdom and Love that govern all 
things, he could call to his mind barely a single thing he 
would have wished otherwise in his lot; and he was able, 
almost to the last, to speak with cheerfulness, even pleasantry, 
of his passing strength. Of course it must have been with ° 
one deep vein of keen sorrow and disappointment. His life 
he had identified so completely with his work, — and the work 
was but scarce begun, even growing larger and harder upon 
his hands. It is the fallacy of a strong heart and living con- 
science, that God cannot spare his servants from his work, — 
that the work is theirs, not his, and that they are responsible 
for the result as well as for the deed. In these fifteen years 
of strife had the prejudices of bigotry and error been much 
loosened? had the chains of the slave grown any lighter? 
had the curse of intemperance, licentiousness, dishonesties 
and inhumanities of trade, or the griefs of hopeless poverty, 
been lessened much in the community he lived in and labored 
for? Might it not seem, possibly, as if the labor was in vain, 
—at least as if a few years more ought to be given to save it 
from being lost? Sad and discouraging questions like these 
must come — we cannot tell how often or how keenly — when 
the over-wearied laborer rests at night, and contrasts the 
scanty harvests of the afternoon with the glow and confidence 
and promise of the morning. We must take this to heart, 
that a man cannot do more than give his own measure of 
strength and gifts to the work he has chosen. When he has 
done that, he must quit all anxious thought. His own life 
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has been cast in, as one of the innumerable forces with which 
the Almighty is bringing his own plans to ripeness. Human- 
ity has been enriched so much. Progress has been advanced. 
so far. Invisibly,— for all divine and human forces work, 
after all, unseen; yet surely,—for in the great tissue of 
causes and effects, we know that none of them can fail. Long- 
ingly he might look back to the field of his toil which he had 
left forever. LEarnestly he might wish, if it were possible, to 
see old friends once more, and cherish the hope that he might 
yet labor among them for the same things in another way. But 
when a single word has been so thoroughly spoken, when a 
single task has been so resolutely done, there is no longer any 
room to think with repining, and regret that more was not to 
be. Human forces are always limited, and one man’s work is 
always defined within set boundaries. Only, when a brave and 
devoted laborer is taken, we remember that the task given to 
him is distributed among many others ; that more is now ex- 
pected from them; that to him and them may be the conso- 
lation, that he has not run in vain, neither labored in vain. 

One feature of Mr. Parker’s character — his exceeding love 
of books — we cannot possibly present so well as it has been 
done by his biographer, in the admirable chapter on his habits 
of reading and study. 


“No house was ever so adorned from basement to attic. To his 
eye, who knew so well the contents of each volume of the twelve 
thousand, the walls were frescoed with the ages of human thought, and 
the solemn tragedies of all the great souls, who counted life a little 
thing to exchange for the liberties of truth. He traced, too, many a 
medieval grotesque, while he recalled from those old chronicles of 
German cities, bishoprics, and monasteries the slow emancipation of 
the power of thinking from the constraints of superstition, marked as 
it was with burlesque, satire, blood, and terror. In these ponderous 
folios some of that incongruous literature is collected ; — license, that 
grins like the sly sculptures among saints and apostles in the old cathe- 


drals; thoughts, like truncated spires, arrested by the exigencies of 


the times ; human aspiration, mounting and buttressed far above the 
blackened pediments, above the leaning shops, above the gargoyles of 
apes’ heads and monks with lolling tongues, above the last thin curl 
of the incense and the mutter of the mass, above even the silvery ac- 
cents of the chimes, where a purer zone begins, whence the last touches 
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of man’s chisel melt into the sky. What sights and voices of old his- 
tory swept through his well-instructed mind, as he sat at his task amid 
this unrivalled collection of the sources of knowledge! In his despond- 
ent hours, what shapes, that drained the hemlock, that blushed with 
the fagot’s blaze, that were white with loss of Wlood, bent upon him 
their eyes burning with triumph in peaceful faces, authoritative looks 
to bid him revert to a true demeanor! The wonderful companionship 
which intellect solicits from past intellect, as it entreats each great book 
to become again a great man, to rise from his lettered tomb into the 
very room where a dear, disciple sits, was his by night and by day. 
He toiled among these volumes with a will as long-breathed and per- 
sistent as any old scholar of them had; but in the dusk and quiet he 
could dream too, and fling on the walls of his dwelling the glorious 
colors of this great past on which he fed.” — Vol. II. pp. 2, 3. 


There is one other view of Mr. Parker’s life and work, — 
one presented with great fulness and fidelity im these volumes, 
—of which we would say a word. In avery peculiar sense 
he was a “representative man.” The movement of thought 
he led, the opinions he was spokesman of, are very conspicuous 
facts in the more recent life of our country and of Europe. 
What our national life is to be in the drift and main purport 
of it,— what shall be the form and spirit of our religion, the 
shape which Christianity and civilization will bear to our land 
and people, — will depend very much on the solution of ques- 
tions which he did as much as any one to raise in the minds 
of people, — questions which meet us at every point and stage 
as we follow that career so recently closed. 

If we look back now upon the period of time when Mr. 
Parker’s public labors began, we shall remember that it was 
a time when the great controversies which have agitated us 
since had only begun to put on the shape and importance we 
have since seen in them. Theological discussion was lulled 
after the debates of forty or fifty years back; the churches 
held each its position, pretty distinctly and quietly; the dis- 
pute about old doctrines was subsiding, the more radical ques- 
tions that have stirred us since had not yet come up, except 
in the minds of a few who were studying and thinking by 
themselves. It was a time of acquiescence, almost we might 
say indifference, as to the whole matter of doctrinal contro- 
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versy. The question of Slavery had by no means taken then 
the ominous and dread proportions in which we see it now. 
Antislavery was an effort, a faith, a sentiment, a hope, with 
a party comparatively few and unknown ; emancipation was a 
new thing in the British West Indies, and we were rejoicing 
over the peaceable fruits of it so far, unknowing the practical 
difficulties still to be encountered ; at home the Texas ques- 
tion was laid to rest, and only the more sagacious (like Presi- 
dent Adams) knew the drift of party policy which the years 
since have shown so plainly ; and some who felt strongest on 
the subject thought it no unlikely thing that ten years more — 
the middle of the century — would see the question brought to 
its final issue, and universal liberty the law of the land. The 
cause of Temperance was at that very time entering on its most 
interesting, glowing, and hopeful stage, — the “‘ Washingtonian 
movement”; it seemed as if now the final, decisive experi- 
ment had been made, the one needful lesson learned, the light 
of hope and safety brought home once for all to those sunk 
lowest in the bondage of corruption; and that the way was 
plain to sweep all the worst forms at least of that dreadful 
vice from the face of the land. No suspicion as yet of the 
long struggle and the countless. difficulties and mistakes, — the 
license laws and penal laws, the actions and reactions of the 
popular mind on all that touched a popular sin, the tenacity 
of habit and depravity of will, the variety and cunning of the 
disguises that cloak our deep-seated popular disease: — how 
much of all this we were waiting to learn from the experience 
of the three and twenty years that have since rolled by! 

Such was the generally buoyant and hopeful tone in which 
the great questions of the day, moral and theological, were 
then regarded, amounting, perhaps, to a little self-complacency 
and superficial self-confidence, as if, after all, the time of mar- 
tyrdom had been mostly lived through, — as if the great work 
of reform could be carried through with fine sentiments and 
delicate hands and hearts safe from the great storms of passion 
and fear that had beaten in the past. Some of us well remem- 


ber how completely that feeling was uppermost at the time 


referred to,— how almost purely hopeful and sanguine, not 
by the mere buoyancy of youth, but by the general temper of 
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that period among the conscientious and earnest, the aspect of 
those great questions seemed to us. As one instance, it was 
a pretty common feeling then that the time had gone by for 
war — at any rate, for war on any great scale— among civilized 
and Christian powers. It was reallg believed that the progress 
of Christianity in general, and of the peace movement in par- 
ticular, had gone so far as that. And among the more 
thoughtful, the question whether any forcible resistance is 
ever right was a question pressing close upon the conscience, 
—as if that were likely to be the practical problem next brought 
forward to be solved.’ The revolutions of 1848; the struggle 
of independent Hungary and free Italy in 1849; the terrible 
Russian campaign five years later; the dreadful tale of the 
rebellion in India; the renewed conflict for Italian indepen- 
dence, —in all which our feelings have been so strongly enlist- 
ed on one side or the other; and, lastly, the gigantic struggle 
in which we are wrestling now, — have opened to us what 
deeps below deeps beneath that placid surface of mild emotion 
in which we then entertained the question of resistance or 
non-resistance, of peace and war! 

But it is not the way of Providence that any question vitally 
touching the welfare and rights of humanity, or the progress 
of Divine truth, should be settled in such easy and superficial 
ways. Merely that men may know their own principles, and 
feel what depths of character and experience they involve, it 
is necessary that they should be held as possessions attacked 
and fought for. That men may know the depth and precious- 
ness of truth, they must slowly and painfully disentangle it 
from a mass of error. The battle cannot be fought for us at 
second hand. Each generation has its own warfare to encoun- 
ter and its own victories to gain. What seemed to us then 
a hopeful, busy, and prosperous advance towards the easy 
achievement of the truth and right, — what seems now to have 
been a somewhat superficial and deceitful mood of moral emo- 
tion, or even a lull and suspension of the struggle, — had to be 
broken up. A generation must be passed in the phases of a 
great conflict about the truths which the heart holds dearest, 
and the principles the conscience holds holiest, — a conflict of 
which none can see yet the course or end, —that a grander 
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work might be done by the human soul, and a nobler faith 
might grow from the roots of a deeper life. 

It was precisely this struggle which Mr. Parker seems to 
have been, as it were, specially commissioned to inaugurate ; 
which he was as early as any one to proclaim; into which 
he threw himself with all the wealth of his intellect and all 
the energy of his will; with which he has been so closely iden- 
tified at every stage, that we cannot call to mind a single event, 
or phase, or public act, or critical point in the whole stir and 
press of the period, in which his voice has not been one of the 
most clear and decisive, and his judgment — bold, clear, ready, 
positive — has not been among the first to arrest and rouse the 
public mind. And yet.he so far shared what was the general 
state of feeling then, that. he himself always said that the 
resistance he found in his theological course of protest was a 
strange thing to him.‘ He apparently expected to find his 
words accepted and assented to at once ; he was only carrying 
out more clearly the principles all liberal theologians had de- 
clared ; the one further service he rendered would surely be 
welcome to all who valued and proclaimed liberty of opinion 
in religious things. 

So that we observe these two things in his very first dis- 
courses addressed to the public ; — first, a very positive, down- 
right, dogmatic, almost scornful way of laying down the opin- 
ions which he always held to afterwards, stating them almost 
as clearly and fully in his very first words as he ever did; 
and, secondly, that, in the same direct and confident way, he 
goes on to state those principles of pure, simple, absolute, sen- 
timental religion — love to God and man —as if all the world 
had only to hear, and forthwith accept them in their simplicity. 
The radical, scornful, unsparing attack on the systems of error 
that had overgrown the simple truth of religion; the con- 
fident, sentimental, affectionate outpouring of his own princi- 
ples of belief, — these two were strongly marked at the first, 
and continued together, undiminished, to the end. 

Considering how much of a controversialist he was, how 
full he was of the history and criticism of every sort of opin- 
ions, how almost universally he was known as an assailant of 
other men’s opinions, it seems remarkable how positive, ear- 
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nest, and confident his statement always is. It seems as if he 
had never known a doubt. It seems as if there was no shad- 
ing off, in his mind, between the most positive belief and the 
most positive disbelief, — like the tropical sky, which has no 
twilight, but the night shuts down dark upon the brilliancy of 
the-day. Doubts he may have stirred in other persons’ minds ; 
but it was as if he had never known the meaning of the word. 
In fact, as we have understood it from his own lips, there 
never was that period of transition in his mind which most 
courageous inquirers must go through, — none of the linger- 
ing passage from error through doubt to disbelief, along with 
the deep, calm growth of higher truth. Sharp, clear, and 
hard in its contrasts of white light and black shadow, the 
world of mingled truth and error seems to have come before 
his mind. Whatever his share of error, — whatever his beliefs 
and disbeliefs, — nothing like scepticism, half-way belief, sur- 
mise, or doubt seems ever to have dwelt in his mind. It 
seems never to have occurred to him, that, where he and oth- 
er men differed, he might possibly be mistaken; that there 
might possibly be some truth — truth of experience if not of 
fact or philosophy — in the doctrine he attacked. This is the 
very first quality that appears in his assertion of his own opin- 
ion, or his opposition to others, — this positive, dogmatic tem- 
per, this intolerance of what seemed error, this impossibility 
to see any good in things evil, or any truth in the fabric built 
on a foundation he did not recognize. Right and wrong, truth 
and falsehood, were divided in his mind by sharp antagonism, 
— like the surface of the moon, where there is no softening 
atmosphere, no mingling of light and shade, but every shadow 
is a blot of absolute black, relieved on a* field of pure and 
shining white. Not, of course, that he did not see the min- 
gled good and evil in men’s characters, and in their institu- 
tions ; but in his judgment of opinions, in his statement of his 
own system of thought, it was to a remarkable degree such 
as we have said. 7 
With most men, and especially with most religious men, it 
is very different. The line between positive truth and pos- 
sible error, between positive error and possible truth, is very 
delicately shaded off, and wavering. There are boundaries 
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of old custom or reverence which the reason does not very 
clearly recognize, yet which the heart is unwilling to trans- 
gress. There are points of belief very dear to the heart, very 
sweet to the fancy, which have little to do with the intellect. 
There dre sentiments and customs and memories and hopes 
and associations, indistinct yet very tender, which, with many 
of us, make up a large part of the inward life of thought and 
emotion, of interior and spiritual religion, — which rest on 
no logical evidence, and are not very distinctly set forth in 
any scheme of thought or form of words. The latent poetry 
in the soul, the feeling of awe for the invisible, the proneness 
to believe more than the sight of the eyes or the hearing of 
the ears, the disposition which creates the popular belief in 
angels and spirits and the visible play of things invisible in 
human events, has its field, with most men, in the domain 
of religious sentiment and belief. That twilight atmosphere 
of mystery in which our lives are wrapped, from bright 
light shading off imperceptibly towards obscurity and gloom, 
is the sphere where most of our pious thoughts and emo- 
tions lie. The best part of religion, with many men, is very 
far from being that which lies in the clear, glaring light 
of consciousness, or that which they could give the best ac- 
count of to themselves or other men. Jn Theodore Parker 
it was almost as if this shadowy sphere did not exist. Where 
he recognized any truth at all, it was positive, clear, dogmatic, 
—no half-truth of the emotion merely, no mystery haunting 
the imagination and secretly magnetizing the will. Where 
other men spoke of a hope reaching forth to immortality, a 
reverent looking forward, or a trembling trust, he was ardent, 
confident, positives With him, he said, immortality was no 
wish or dream or hope; it was more than belief; it was 
knowledge ; he Anew he was immortal; he felt it in every 
fibre of his frame. Anything less than that seemed unworthy 
of the name of belief at all. Any demand of proof was an 
impertinence. Any offer of historical evidence was worse 
than useless. So with the love of God for his creatures, and 
the destiny He reserves for them in a future state. It was not 
a thing to be waited for and trusted in with awe and trem- 
bling, with dread and shame lest we might not be worthy to 
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behold the Holiest and live, — lest the glories of immortality 
might be beyond our aspiration or our deserts. Ardent, 
confident, full of trust, he would gaze on the open face of 
the Deity ; he would embrace’without a shadow of misgiving 
the doom of the world beyond the grave; he knew God must 
mean the best for every creature, that not even sin can be 
a barrier long, that not even the guiltiest man should be 
afraid to die. And so with the presence and action of God 
in human life, — it was now, here, always, or else never and 
nowhere ; no middle ground between Atheism and the sense 
of a present Deity. His miracles — real miracles— are in 
the movements of the heavens and the fresh growth of every 
spring. To set apart any class of events or acts, and call 
these miraculous, or any special evidence of God’s power, 
seemed to him as much as to deny that power in other 
events and things. The reverent and tender associations 
which make so many cling to’ the Christian miracles of the 
Testament, and believe in them, illogically perhaps, at least 
rather with the heart than head, had no place with him at all. 

Out of a certain defect in his mind which we have tried to 
indicate, he did not seem in the least to understand or do jus- 
tice to that sentiment in the minds of others. _He was very 
apt to call bigotry, prejudice, ignorance, or dishonesty in them, 
what in very many cases was certainly the honest and natural 
shrinking of a religious mind to deal by cold, hard, uncom- 
promising logic with what came near the affection and dwelt at 
the heart of the religious life, — what was certainly with many 
that very sentiment of mystery and awe in which their piety 
found nurture, as tender plants grow fastest in the night- 
dews and in the evening air. And so there was a vein of mis- 
understanding and injustice, on both sides, which made bitter 
and false a large part of his controversy with the popular the- 
ology. We do not remember any single statement he ever 
made of the doctrines of his opponents which they would be 
willing to accept, while he did make many statements of them 
which they considered wilfully offensive, misrepresentations, 
and caricatures. His generosity, his more than justice, to the 
personal character of his opponents when they seemed sincere, 
made the more remarkable the scornful sarcasm with which 
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he was accustomed to speak of the things dear to their heart 
and cherished in their faith. 

But, again, it was this same positive, dogmatic, even arrogant 
and intolerant temper in holding his own opinions or faith, 
that nerved him to his particular work, and made him of rare 
and singular service to a very large class of minds. Only the 
intensity of such a conviction, only the momentum of such a 
will, would have given the wedge sharpness and weight, to 
pierce and shatter the monstrous fabrics of dogmatism, super- 
stition, and religious fear which he was commissioned to de- 
stroy. In two directions, in particular, it seems very strange 
that his services should not be acknowledged, even by those 
who think some of his opinions dangerous and wrong. It is in 
evidence, that his words were the first to break the spell of 
superstitious fear in many a mind, and emancipate them into 
the joy and liberty of a filial faith in God, — minds that waited 
only for the trumpet tone of such a voice to rouse them from 
their bondage, and chase away the spectres of their evil dream. 
Thank God that a voice so confident, positive, and clear was 
commissioned so to speak! And again there was a sort of 
scepticism, of hostility to the popular faith, which was run- 
ning fast to an open and mocking infidelity, taking more and 
more sensual, materialistic, irreligious, unspiritual forms. The 
arm’s-length and feeble opposition which such unbelief as this 
found from the established pulpit and creed was a very different 
thing from the brave and clear declarations of this religious, 
independent thinker, who by sheer mental force and wealth of 
knowledge headed the column of theological dissent, and gave 
a new character and type to the hostility ranged against the 
popular Church; so that in his hands heresy became more 
pious, more religious, more humane, than the system it op- 
posed, and hundreds were saved from a reckless and blank 
atheism, because they saw his independent vigor of thought 
and his unsparing attacks on error, joined to a positive faith in 
God’s providence and love, and a confidence clear, ardent; and 
unwavering in the immortal life of every human soul. It is 
wonderful how far his words spread, and with what eagerness 
they were received, — the only words teaching any free form 
of piety, that found their way as far as civilized men followed 
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their narrowing track across the Western wilds, and wherever 
two or three were gathered together to grope their way out 
of the tangle and obscurity of the theological growths around 
them. 

If we were to go now in detail over the whole ground of 
public debate and argument, on the multitude of moral and 
political questions he handled with a vigor and fertility of 
mind that left every other debater far behind, we should 
probably be only repeating the same thing under other forms. 
We should speak of the same ardent and positive belief in 
principles, — the same downright, earnest conviction, intolerant 
of error or compromise, — the same personal injustice, often, 
for want of imagination or sympathy to adopt another’s point 
of view, —the same great and inestimable service, in rousing 
to something like moral earnestness a great multitude of wa- 
vering or doubtful or disbelieving minds. But this in par- 
ticular we would say. There was one service he rendered, in 
the long series of our public controversies, which no one did, 
which perhaps no one could render so well as he. It was in 
bringing all the wealth, vigor, and fertility of an intellect so 
richly stored, all that great fund of knowledge and erudi- 
tion, all the energy of that living and kindled conviction, that 
breadth and masculine vigor of understanding, to the moral 
discussions of the day. We know how apt they are to de- 
generate into mere vaporing and declamation, into personal 
vituperations and disputes, into empty and unprofitable wars 
of words and pitiful small sects and schisms. We know how 
hard it is even for a rich and highly cultivated intellect, that 
gives itself wholly to them, to avoid the mistake and harm. 
It was, therefore, one great service, when a man whose pro- 
fession and bent of thought led him towards what is high, 
abstract, and infinite, whose studies made him at home in 
the wide field of history, whose ministerial position and walk 
introduced him into scholarly and refined circles as well as 
among the lowly and the poor, — when such a man stood in 
the very front rank as a champion of moral and social reform. 
It was no vague and theoretical moralizing he brought to the 
great debate,—no mere* polish of accomplished oratory, no 
mere denunciation of the evil, or eloquent vindication of the 
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right. It was a broad, vigorous, masculine judgment of men 
and things, such as in all the records of that sort we have 
never seen the like. It was a prodigious massing of materials 
for other men’s independent judgment, as well as a marshal- 
ling of them so that their very statement should be an argu- 
ment. It was a high-toned independence, absolutely fearless, 
disdainful of opposition and reproach, — our standing example 
before the world of moral courage of the highest order. It 
was a tribunal whose verdict commanded the attention of the 
whole country, as much of those who hated and opposed as 
of those who admired and sympathized, —a tribunal before 
whose terrible bar every event, every deed of a wrong policy, 
and every prominent actor in it, had to be dragged, to abide 
something like the judgment of history and of posterity pro- 
nounced by that fearless voice, from those unsparing lips. 
Unsparing of weaker prejudices, of gentler feelings, — unjust 
no doubt often to the motives of men and sometimes too 
easily believing evil of them,— yet it was a tribunal which 
extorted regard and respect; and with every varying phase 
of the great debate, with every new actor appearing on the 
scene, we bethink ourselves of him, and feel that the word 
must stay unspoken now, which was always the first and 
bravest to be heard, and the surest to be listened for. 

It was not only the high and austere standard of absolute 
morality, the stern and lofty declaration of a higher divine 
liuw in human things; it was also the breadth of vision, the 
wide sweep of knowledge, that prevented its being ever nar- 
rowed to party bigotries and sectarian aims. To-day, the 


. boldest words as to some affront upon the national conscience 


from slavery ; to-morrow, a plea for the ignorant, the lowly, 
the degraded in our own city streets ; now, the vehement 
exposure and denunciation of some man’s act, or unsparing, 
almost bitter verdict on some man’s character; and again, 
some tender breathing of filial piety, some outpouring of the 
heart in prayer, some act of delicate sympathy and kindness 
towards distress, or some word of gentle consolation to those 
that mourn and labor and are heavy laden. Large as was the 
field of action, rich and various as ‘were the gifts he brought 
to labor in it, we find in his life a symmetry, a singleness of 
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purpose, a persistency of aim, a consistency of motive, such as 
we very rarely find even in the lower and narrower ranges 
of. men’s lives, Such a life can afford to acknowledge still 
greater defects of opinion and greater errors of judgment than 
we find in him. 

Mr. Parker’s religious creed is well characterized by his 
biographer as “ a humane and tender optimism, which strove 
to embrace all the facts with something like the Divine impar- 
tiality.”” If this optimism was strongly contrasted, on the one 
hand, by the intolerant tone which often appears in his public 
discussion of other men’s opinions, on the other hand it is sus- 
tained with singular harmony and consistency by the extracts 
which Mr. Weiss has given from his more private papers. 
The.‘ Journal,” which is largely quoted, is a record at once 
of courses of study, of current events, and of private medita- 
tions, — a record containing often the very phrases and forms 
of thought familiar in his published writings, —as if it were 
his daily discipline to bring each topic into the clear daylight 
of consciousness. Strength of character needs the nurture of 
solitude. The minutes of those many lonely midnight hours 
register with curious precision the steps and processes of that 
nurture. The one characteristic most marked in them — the 
one feature of character which perhaps most required the tes- 
timony of this memoir to make it adequately known — is the 
incessant reverting to the mood of piety. The aspiration after 
moral purity, after a fearless and true spirit in doing the work 
of life, is earnest and constant. If it were not for the immense 
visible result in the work done and the battle waged, the im- 
pression would be almost that of a pietist and a devotee. The 
fragrance and warmth of the religious sentiment, which so 
predominates in many of his earlier writings, is more rare and 
more subordinate to the occasion in what he published after- 
wards. But in the private record now partly open to the 
public eye, it seems alike warm and abundant to the last. 
Supplication for particular blessings and special “ provi- 
dences,’’ as if the Unchangeable were to be moved by hu- 
man entreaty, he seems to have shunned as idolatrous and 
profane ; even the phases of his devotion contain the formal 
denial of that doctrine of prayer which has been held and 
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argued for so earnestly by many of the most pious men. But 
if prayer signifies the earnest seeking of the Holiest, “ if haply 
we might feel after him and find him,” — if it implies absolute 
reliance, joyful confidence, and the power both to find and 
impart consolation in human griefs from that heavenly source, 
— then the “ gift of prayer” has been bestowed upon few men 
in ampler measure. And those who were distant and stran- 
gers in his lifetime, sincerely thinking him the enemy of 
Christian truth, may find here, if not the perfect harmony, at 
least the entire consistency, which blended so much of devout 
emotion and warm affection in the strength that battled as 
rudely against men’s cherished beliefs as against their rooted 
wrongs. 

We do not undertake to say that Mr. Parker’s theory of 
Christianity was complete, any more than that his moral 
judgments were faultless. Nor was his theory quite consist- 
ent with itself. Especially where he stood most widely apart 
from the general sense of Christendom, and most gloried in 
the difference, — in his theory of sin in the soul, — it seems 
impossible to reconcile his complacent optimism with his godly 
hatred of all forms of evil in the concrete. But they have 
little ground to censure his rejection of ‘the “ Satanic element” 
from his theology, who have not shared or excelled the ear- 
nestness of his moral conviction. Whatever inconsistency there 
was here, we reckon it among “ those glorious inconsistencies 
which do honor to human nature, and make men so much 
better than their creeds.” To no man is it given at once to 
comprehend all truth, and to fulfil all righteousness. We do 
not care at present to enter into a critical survey of that life, — 
its powers, its opportunities, its limitations, and its work, — 
for which, perhaps, the fit occasion may be found by and by. 
Before the task of criticism is the office of simple recog- 
nition. To know the real spirit, to recognize the sincere 
intention, to acknowledge the service, of a largely endowed 
and faithful worker in the great cause of God and man, is 
the more grateful task which we have attempted now; and, 
along with this, to express our hearty gratitude for a record 
so faithful, so appreciating, so complete, so generous, as this 
which his friends ‘have given to the world. 
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Art. I. — UHLAND. 


Gedichte von Lupwie Untanp. Wobhlfeile Ausgabe. Dritte Auf- 
lage. Stuttgart und Tiibingen: J. G. Cotta’scher Verlag. 1854. 


As you cross the bridge over the Neckar to enter the an- 
cient university town of Tibingen, directly before you, at the 
foot of a hill called the Oesterberg,— to the top of which you 
will ascend, when the sun is in the west, through orchards and 
vineyards, for one of those charming views nowhere so per- 
fect as in Swabia, with the quaint old town below you and the 
castle above it, and the long range of Alp, and the green val- 
leys of the Neckar and the Steinbach, and, far off on its rocky 
crag, the eagle-nest of the Hohenzollerns, — directly before 
you, as if keeping watch there at the entrance of the town, is 
a plain house, where lived and died Ludwig Uhland, sweetest 
singer of the Fatherland. . 

Of his early years we collect but a fact or two. Born on the 
26th of April, 1787, in Tiibingen, where his father was Secre- 
tary of the University, and where his grandfather, a clergy- 
man, still lived, he grew up under the happiest influences, and 
enjoyed at home the best instruction. When hardly fifteen 
years of age, lie entered the University of Tiibingen, and, by 
living with his parents, escaped some of the evils, if he failed 
also to reap the full benefit, of that freer life of the student, 
when, thrown among strangers, he learns for the first time the 
power of the temptations he has been taught to resist, and the 
worth of the character he is to strive to form. At twenty-two, 
he was a Doctor Juris. He had adopted the law rather be- 

cause some profession was necessary in order to earn his bread, 
and that was the handiest, than from any conscious vocation or 
any special fitness. But the discipline of juridical studies could 
not be lost upon a mind so inquiring and so vigorous as his. 
They taught him the value of clear thinking, and developed 
the power of terse expression; they trained his mind and 
matured his judgment ; they gave him an insight into the con- 
stitution of society and the relations of men; they deepened 
his knowledge, while they enlarged his grasp ; and, above all, 
VOL. LXXVI. — 5TH S. VOL. XIV. NO. I. . 
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they instructed him in that practical world, in its ways and 
wants and strivings and failures, which, so far from being at 
war with the ideal, is to the true poet but the rude expression 
of his own craving, the half-uttered testimony to his own rev- 
elation. But, while consciehtious in the discharge of his duty, 
while laying thus the foundation for his future political activ- 
ity in the service of his fellow-citizens, he did not neglect those 
pleasanter studies, that more liberal culture, which was to fit 
him for the wider service of his fellow-men. 

. In the winter of 1808-9, Varnhagen von Ense, tossing 
about the world in search of a career, passed several months 


at Tubingen, where he made the acquaintance of the young 
Uhland. ~ 


“Kerner brought me a little packet of Uhland’s poems,” he writes. 
“There was a fresh flow of poetry for you! The nature which sur- 
rounds him, the earlier age whose traditions are murmured in his ears, 
make his poetical sphere ; but his spirit is of our time ; his sympathies 
embrace all its culture, — in his ideas as in his striving, he is wholly 
modern. His excessive brevity makes me cry out, sometimes, bat he 
is penetrated with a love for country and for freedom, — and that gives 
him worth for me. The most obstinately taciturn person I ever met, 
he is troubled by no embarrassment, no anxiety, in conversation, but 
waits for what may come, and is silent. But when he speaks, it is 
concisely, clearly, and to the purpose, — and that without affectation.” 


Professor Seybold’s lectures, in which the old German poem 
of Walthurius, in Latin hexameters, was elaborately compared 
with the Homeric poems, early attracted Uhland to those fas- 
cinating studies in the older German poetry, in which he was 
to find the material and the charm of so many of his own crea- 
tions ; while his journey to Paris, in 1810, undertaken for the 
purpose of examining the sources of the medizval literature 
of France, indicates at once the strong direction his mind had 
already taken, and the progress he had made in the ever- 
widening circle of his investigations into the poetry — the in- 
spiration, we may call it— of the Middle Age.* It is to this 
period, doubtless, and these inquiries, that we owe his Alifran- 





* The curious reader will find some of the results of his labors in Fouque’s Musen, 
1812, “‘ Ueber das altfranzésische Epos.” 
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zdsische Gedichte, as well as those which treat of the legends 
of Charlemagne.* 

After ten months of studious life in Paris, richer then than 
ever before or since with that wealth of art and those trophies 
of conquest extorted by the rapacity, or displayed by the pol- 
icy of Bonaparte, he returned to the seclusion of his home, 
to enter upon his calling and continue his studies. 

In the winter of 1812 he was appointed to an office in the 
Ministry of Justice in Stuttgart, which he held for a year and 
a half. It was a period of profound excitement in Germany. 
The lassitude and the cowardice of the earlier years of the 
French invasion had given place to a higher resolve and a 
desperate energy. The days were big with the destiny of the 
race. The consciousness of a national existence, long dormant 
amidst political disunion and religious hostility, awoke again 
to fresher life in the hearts of the German people. A mind 
like Uhland’s could not but share the enthusiasm of this 
sterner struggle and this purer purpose. His well-known 
poem, entitled Vorwédrts, which appeared in 1813, like the 
Siegesbotschaft, bears witness at once to his anxious patriot- 
ism and his lofty courage. And we may well fancy his humil- 
iation at the adherence of his native Wurtemberg to the cause 
of Bonaparte, which lasted till after the battle of Leipzig, as 
that of King Friedrich personally much longer, — a “ Vitellius 
in form,” says Schlosser of the latter, ‘a Louis XI. in disposi- 
tion.” Bonaparte had increased his territory and presented 
him a crown ; and, anxious to retain both upon the fall of his 
patron, King Friedrich sought to establish his power and con- 
ciliate his people by granting the constitution they demanded. 
But his concessions were too small to satisfy them ; his consti- 
tution was rejected, and the demand for a better one renewed. 
And thus began that contest between the government and the 
people, in which Uhland, now a resident in Stuttgart, the cen- 


* Kaiser Karl's Meerfahrt, Klein Roland, and Roland Schildtréger. 

+ His poetic genius had shown itself early, even at school,— and to the years 
1803 and 1804 are referred some of the poems in that collection by which he is 
known over all the world, In 1806 he had printed his first poems in Seckendorf’s 
Musenalmanach in Vienna, and in 1811 he edited, with his schoolfellow, the poet 
Justinus Kerner, the Swabian Musenalmanach, followed in 1813 by the Dichterwald, 
which contained several of Uhland’s contributions. 
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tre of it, was to take an active and useful, if to him often 
unsatisfactory and sometimes bitter part. 

King Friedrich died in 1816, and with his crown his suc- 
cessor took up his policy, and granted another constitution. 
But it was still insufficient. The people demanded the resto- 
ration of the old Wurtemburg constitution, — the * good old 
law.” And Uhland, ever on the side of the people against 
tyranny and abuse and privilege, took part in the struggle 
both in prose and verse. His well-known Vaterldndische 
Gedichte, issued singly as broadsides, various in form and 
tone, — pathetic, angry, humorous, — a conversation, a prayer, 
— had a wide circulation and a cheering influence. Practical 
things said in verse, there was added to the vigor of thought 
the fascination of poetry. In prose, also, with that clearness and 
grasp of mind characteristic of him, he opposed the formation 
of a chamber of nobility, as in violation of the contract between 
prince and people, and as containing in the legal elevation of 
one class above another an insult to the dignity of man. In 
1819, having been elected as the representative of Tiibingen in 
the new assembly which met at Ludwigsburg, and which speed- 
ily came to an understanding with the government upon the 
great question at issue, he had the honor of putting his name 
to an instrument which at last promised peace to his country 
and security to the rights of its citizens. Though the chamber 
of nobility was retained, the constitution, as the result and the 
testimony of a contract, was not, on the whole, unsatisfactory. 
In commemoration of it his tragedy of Ernst, Herzog von 
Schwaben, published the year before, was represented for the 
first time at the Royal Theatre in Stuttgart, with a prologue 
written for the occasion, in which the poet compared the secu- 
rity and the peace of a well-ordered state, ruled with justice 
and obedient to law, with the tumult and faction, the violence 
and distemper, of a land given over, like that depicted in the 
play, to arbitrary and insolent power. The only other drama 
which Uhland ever published is that entitled Ludwig der 
Baier -(printed in 1819), written in competition fer the 
prizes (neither of which, however, it obtained) offered by the 
‘Royal Theatre in Munich for a play of which the subject was 
to be taken from the history of Bavaria. 
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Thus launched upon an active and useful career, busy with 
many plans, rich with many hopes, in the enjoyment of health, 
of nature, of society, of love, with favorite studies to fill his 
leisure, and the beautiful creations of his fancy to consecrate 
him, as it were, with the promise of a great name and an 
enduring influence, Uhland may indeed be deemed happy. 

In 1820, he was married to the lady to whom he had long 
been attached, Emilie Vischer of Calw, whom he had celebrat- 
ed in his poem Der Ungenannten. It is said to have required 
a singular concurrence of circumstances to bring about a union 
as beautiful and harmonious as occurs in the biographies of 
poets. Thoroughly understanding his character, —a faithful, 
honest, simple, affectionate man,— it must have needed little 
art to keep the affections she had won, to preserve the happi- 
ness she had promised. Having,no children, they adopted the 
orphan son of a clergyman, who was ever to them like a child 
of their own. For the following ten years, 1820-30, they 
lived in Stuttgart among many friends, of whom one alone, 
perhaps, will be known to us, — Gustav Schwab, whose genial 
intercourse was not without its effect in softening the apparent 
| austerity of Uhland’s manner. 

7 The darkening political condition of Germany and Wurtem- 
burg, however, could not but throw at least a passing shadow 
upon the happiest lot. By the revolution at Carlsruhe, the : 


freedom of the press guaranteed by the constitution was sus- 
| pended before the latter went into operation. The icy breath 
. of reaction threatened to nip in the bud the tender flower of 
rm freedom. There was a growing spirit of mistrust among the 
"4 people, while the old arbitrary disposition was showing itself 


in the government. To do his part in putting into operation 
; the constitution he had helped to form,. Uhland continued a 
member of the Parliament for Tubingen for six years, 1820 - 


“f 1826. Industrious in the discharge of his political duties, he 
od found his time consumed by the details he hated, and his tem- 
bp per soured by the violation of the principles he cherished. He 
Ke withdrew, therefore, to his quiet studies and his domestic life. 
‘i His monograph upon Walther von der Vogelweide, published 
‘a in 1822, (stated in the Preface to be preliminary to a greater . 


work,) had given sufficient evidence of his fitness and his right 
8 * 
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to devote himself to learned pursuits. The popular leader 
and the lyric poet had startled the pedants by proving himself 
also a scholar. -The Old-German language and dialects, — 
Scandinavian poetry and mythology, — the medieval literature 
of the Latin races, — these were again the subjects of Uhland’s 
critical, comprehensive, vigorous study. But his desire to be 
active in living intercourse with society led him to look about 
for a professorship; and in the spring of 1830 he received the 
offer of a new chair of German literature at Tiibingen. His 
charming poem of Merlin der Wilde, written shortly after his 
removal to Tiibingen, shows the spirit in which he gave himself 
to the study of the past, not as seeking dead knowledge and 
the meaningless fact, but as craving the spirit of it to explain 
the present and illumine the future. His inaugural address 
upon the legends of Duke Ernest, and his lectures upon the 
history of German poetry in the Middle Ages, as upon the 
Nibelungenlied, proved at once his scholarship and his zeal.* 
But his academic career was destined to be brief. The 
French revolution of 1830 had aroused again the hopes of the 
liberal party in Germany; and Uhland, ever ready to do his 
part, was elected a member of the Parliament for Stuttgart at 
the close of 1831,— a year saddened to him by the death of 
both his parents. The opening of the Parliament was delayed 
till January, 1833, and then soon coming into collision with 
the government (whose interference upon a particular occasion 
was declined in an address written by Uhland), it was dis- 
solved in a couple of months. But the liberal members were 






* Uhland was not a prolific writer. Besides the first part of a work entitled 
Sagenforschungen, treating of the myths of Thor (1836), and Alte hoch- und nieder- 
deutsche Volkslieder, in fiinf Biichern, the result of the minutest inquiries in dif- 
ferent parts of Germany and into the obscurest sources of its ancient literature 
(2 vols., 1844-5), he was busy also for twenty years, it is said, upon a commen- 
tary upon these Volkslieder, the publication of which was only delayed by his anxi- 
ety to satisfy his own rigorous demands as to its form and style. Some notion of 
the spirit in which it was conceived may be gathered from the articles furnished by 
Uhland to Pfeiffer’s “Germania” for 1857 to 1860. In the second, third, and 
fourth volumes, 1. Zwei Gespielen, 2. Rath der Nachtigall, 3. Sommer und Winter. 
In the first volume will be found his ‘‘ Proben einer noch unabgeschlossenen Arbeit 
zur Schwibisch-alemannischen Sagenkunde, 1. Die Pfalzgrafen von Tiibingen ; 
2. Dietrich von Bern; 3. Bodman.” Under the title of Zur deutschen Heldensage 
may be read, 1. Sigemund und Siegefried; 2. Der Rosengarten von Worms. 
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sent back to the new Parliament,— among them Uhland, 


after an unexampled contest with a powerful opponent. Asa 


professor he was an officer of the government, and required 
permission to sit in the Parliament. When that was refused 
him, he considered it due both to those whom he represented 
and to the cause of the people to give up his position in the 
University, —a hard sacrifice bravely made. The sessions of 
the Parliament from 1833 to 1838 brought many labors and 
many struggles. The government availed itself of all its 
power to thwart its measures and check its influence, while 
the opposition, supported by the more intelligent part of the 
people, defended itself with energy, — sometimes with passion. 
It was not, however, a factious or a bigoted party. Proper 
measures of the government were readily received and cor- 
dially supported, — by Uhland especially, who, after the unjust 
treatment he had received at the hands of the government, 
made it a point of conscience never to confound his opinion of 
men with his opposition to measures. 

A frequent speaker, but always brief and to the point, with 
a keen intellect to detect the truth of a proposition and a 
sound judgment to weigh its bearings, temperate in his lan- 
guage, just in his intentions, with little personal ambition to 
influence his actions and no party spirit to corrupt his opin- 
ions, as careful to discern the ideal and the moral as the prac- 
tical relations of a question, and quick to flash upon it the 
many lights in which it appeared to his own ingenious, search- 
ing mind, often turning the course of a debate with an image, 
a jest, or an epigram, his influence and his exertions could not 
fail to be appreciated by his opponents or acknowledged by the 
people. And when, in 1838,— unwilling longer to wear away 
his strength in a fruitless effort to combat the reaction and 
arouse the indifference which was fast throwing the nation 
back into the cowardice and apathy from which it had just 
struggled to emerge, with too little love of strife to fill his de- 
clining years with it, — he withdrew of his own accord from 
political life, his Stuttgart constituents, in token of their - 
silent gratitude and their lasting remembrance, entertained 
him with a rich banquet, and presented him with a silver . 
goblet. 
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The ten years which followed were a period of repose, of 
study, of domestic enjoyment, — shadowed, indeed, by regret 
at the loss of his position in the University, yet full of that in- © 
tense activity with which genius ever fills up its earthly course, 
uncontrolled thus by the chances of fortune, independent of 
the results of life. That craving for living intercourse with 
others, which had attracted him so strongly to a university 
life, was supplied, in a measure, by a circle of cultivated 
families in Tiibingen, who assembled to listen to his readings, 
and to share in the discussion they suggested. By the politi- 
cal activity which he had displayed, and the patriotic struggles 
in which he had shared, his poems had been brought near to 
the heart of the nation, had become a part, as it were, of the 
consciousness of the people. One edition swiftly followed an- 
other. The most skilful masters composed, the youth sang his 
songs, which, thus set loose in the freer element of music, ac- 
quired another charm, and exerted a wider power. On his 
journeys, at Berlin, at Vienna, he was welcomed with enthusi- 
asm, with the heartfelt homage of a great nation, — never of- 
fered in vain to soften the asperities or compensate for the 
failure of a political career. 

The philosophical excitement created by the works of He- 
gel and of Strauss, of Feuerbach and the Halle Jahrbiicher, 
extending itself partly into the field of political speculation, 
was nowhere more intense at this period, perhaps, than in 
Tiibingen, under the influence of Vischer and of Baur. But 
it had, as we infer, little effect upon Uhland. The nobler 
spirit of thé German philosophy, indeed, was alike known to 
him, and acknowledged. As awaking the ideal in the soul, as 
counteracting the narrowing effects of professional training, 
the study of philosophy was to be recognized and recom- 
mended. But it was a world of strife also, in which he could 
as little share as in its daring hopes of a speedy solution of the 
great problems of nature and-of man. He turned rather to 
that calmer world, where was no doubt and no disquiet, where 
- dwelt the silence of the ages, where all was veiled that. was not 
beauty, where were no forms to vex, no dogmas to inthrall 
him, — that world of love and of faith which encompasses the 
mortal life. 
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The excitement occasioned by the fall of Louis Philippe 
spread with great rapidity throughout Germany. In a fort- 
night the revolutionary movement had assumed a threatening 
character. It was an opportunity not to be neglected by the 
advocates of liberal measures, and Uhland at once came forth 
from his retirement. To a great assembly of the people at 
Tiibingen he read a statement of their demands upon the 
government, and by a change in the ministry helped to keep 
the movement in Wurtemberg within proper limits. Instructed 
by experience, sobered by disappointment, he had little con- 
fidence in immediate,success. A slower, peaceful progress was 
better suited to the character of the people, to their traditions 
and their condition. Sharply, therefore, he is reported to have 
answered to some tumultuous demonstrations of the mob, 
“The freedom we want is that which brings us union.” But 
an impulse was now communicated to the nation from abroad 
which it was necessary to guide, wise to improve. By ap- 
pointment of the ministry of Wurtemberg, Uhland went to- 
Frankfort as one of the seventeen confidential delegates to 
discuss the reorganization of Germany, and shortly afterwards 
was chosen member of the Parliament which assembled at 
Frankfort, the most important business of which was to dis- 
cuss the draught of a constitution submitted to it by Dahl- 


\y mann. Although not so stated in terms, the imperial crown 
n was meant to be made hereditary in the reigning family of 
ub Prussia. To that Uhland vigorously objected, as against any 
organization of the Empire which did not embrace the whole 
0 of Germany, the German part of Austria included. Months 
oat wore away in fruitless debate; clouds were gathering; the 
E> constitution finally agreed upon failed to be adopted from the 
n- refusal of the king of Prussia to receive the imperial crown 
ld without the consent of all the reigning sovereigns. A reac- 
he tion was setting in at Berlin and Vienna. The revolution 
to in Baden increased the confusion. The Parliament at Frank- 
re fort was fast losing its members, —summoned home by their 
ot governments or quitting voluntarily in despair of success, — 
all when at last the minority went to Stuttgart, to be known 
he in the history of these fitful years as the “ Rump Parliament.” : 
In vain Uhland onée more protested against its extravagant 
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resolutions, the only result of which could be to bring on 
its dissolution. As he had feared, the government soon de- 
clared that it could not respect its acts. The members, going 
in procession to their place of meeting, were encountered by 
an officer, who informed them that it had been closed by order 
of the government; and a glance at the soldiers who began 
to gather in the streets and to fill the public places indicated 
the futility of resistance and suggested the wisdom of dis- 
persion. 

After a year of political activity, fuller of trial and disappoint- 
ment than any which he had known in, the previous periods 
of his public service, embittered as it was by the separation 
it caused from old friends, and the relations into which it 
brought him with new people, with whom he had little sym- 
pathy, and for whom he entertained perhaps little respect, he 
withdrew for the last time to the quiet of his pleasant home 
in Tubingen. Here, happy in his adopted son, in the society 
of which he was the centre and the ornament, he wore away 
his days, gladdened ever by the gracious homage of the 
German people, in whose affections he had won a place for- 
ever. But when, in the spring of 1862, the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of his birthday was celebrated in many cities of 
Germany, with those touching rites of remembrance and love 
which lend such a charm to the character of the nation they 
honor, his first sickness and his last had fallen upon Uhland. 
Returning in August without improvement from the baths at 
Jagxtfeld, he was conscious that hope was no longer per- 
mitted,— that it was left him only to prepare for the last 
act, to close with dignity the life he had lived so well. Care- 
fully watched, gently tended, he fell asleep, the last time on 
earth, on the 13th of November, 1862. ~ 

Destiny and disposition, says Novalis, are but different names 
for the same thing. The whole man was as of one mould, says 
the contemporary chronicler, — poet, scholar, citizen, man. In 
Uhland’s personal appearance there was nothing striking, it is 
said. It was his pride to be like other people. But that was 
neither to be commonplace in his conversation nor frivolous 
in his manner, —neither to put off the brusque honesty he 
cherished nor to assume the specious politeness he despised. 
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Of middle stature and vigorous health, a sturdy, busy man, 
‘“‘we Swabians were always surprised,” says one of them, 
‘‘when for the last ten years visitors from Northern Germany 
asked after ‘the old Uhland.’ He never seemed to us, nor 
did we call him old. A vigorous walker, fond of bathing in 
the rivers and lakes, the freshness of his mind showed itself 
in the elasticity of his movements.” The journeys which he 
took with his wife in the summers served to confirm his 
health, while they gratified his curiosity and increased his 
knowledge. There was hardly a corner of Germany which 
he had not explored, to search for manuscripts or legends or 
ruins, to ransack dusty libraries, or to contemplate the scenes 
of famous events, recited in the lays of Minnesingers or re- 
corded in the chronicles of monks. He had even wandered 
as far north as Copenhagen in pursuit of Scandinavian myths. 
Of that fair country beyond the Alps, of that sunny land of 
Italy, to which his countrymen are ever yearning to fly from 


the rough winds and the leaden skies of their Northern home, ° 


he had no knowledge, no memories. But early in life and 
late he went to Switzerland. Once and again, often on foot 
at the side of his wife, long before the railway had pene- 
trated its rugged passes, or the steam-whistle had startled 
the boatmen on its sheltered lakes, he had wandered through 
that Alpine world of glittering ice-peaks and towering sum- 
mits, of great glaciers and green lakes, of brooks and water- 
falls and quiet valleys, and in the very last years had climbed 
the Faulhorn and witnessed an illumination of the Giessbach. 
Of an earnest, thoughtful nature, Uhland could not be oth- 


‘ erwise than devotional. If he did not write hymns for the 
Church, he wrote them for mankind ;— of the Justice which. 


rules the world, and the Mercy which redeems it ; of that vision 
of the Infinite which waits ever upon the clearer eye; of that 
faith in the Unseen which fills ever the purer heart; of that 
contemplation of heaven which takes us from earth, from its 
sufferings and its sorrows, to the realms of light and the con- 
secration of peace; of the spiritual in nature as in the life of 
man ; of the holiness of freedom from ecclesiastical tyranny 
and intellectual bondage; of the beauty and grandeur and 
glory of our human destiny and our mortal world. To his 
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clear insight and vigorous intellect there could be no con- 
fusion of the boundaries of the worlds we dwell in, the inner 
and the outer, the ideal and the real. His strong will did not 
permit him to be ruled by fancies; his healthy imagination 
was never surrendered to morbid delusions or dangerous pas- 
sions. In his morning days it seemed to him once as if he had 
fallen asleep among the poppies,* when life became as a pic- 
ture, reality a dream ;— and thus it is ever, perhaps, to one 
who looks rightly at the world, and sees the real picture, and 
dreams the true dream. 

It is to this sound judgment, this calmer ambition, that we 
are to ascribe the fact, that he who could write so well wrote 
so little. ’ The melancholy facility in verse, the monstrous 
fecundity in prose, which characterize his nation and afflict 
our time, are in striking contrast with his well-ordered thought, 
his clear, brief, vigorous utterance. It was this wise control, 
this singular modesty of poetic genius, which led him to find 
in other studies and a practical career a field for his ceaseless 
industry and his restless intellect. Nothing, indeed, indicates 
better his profound understanding of his own powers and his 
special calling, than the selection of his life-long task, — in its 
combination of practical research with poetic insight. “ It was 
his craving,”’ writes a contemporary journalist, “ to grasp in its 
totality the spirit: of the German people, as it had employed 
and developed itself from the earliest days in language and 
legend and morals and customs, in law and religion and his- 
tory and life.’ The amount of his knowledge was surprising. 
With his poetic interpretation, facts flowed together to utter a 
thought, or illustrate an age,— the harmonies of the vanished - 
time murmured again, sweeter and purer. The student was 
also a seer. What was meant for a commentary becomes a 
poem,-—in conception and expression, in the succession of 
images and the combination of events. 

But studies so profound and earnest could not fail to 
direct the course of the poetical activity they stimulated. 
From his inquiries into the Provengal poetry sprang Bertran 
de Born; from those into the history of Tiibingen, Der 





* Gedichte, Der Mohn, p. 53. 
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letzte Pfalzgraf; while in others of his poems you recall 
the naiveté of medieval chronicles, or the wild paganism of 
the early races, — as in his two dramas there appear again the 
disordered and turbulent life, the rude ambition, and the reck- 
less courage of the German nobles and the imperial court. 
Yet in this deep rooting in the medieval life, in this fond 
recurrence to the legends and in this patient study of the 
remains of an earlier age and a ruder people, there was noth- 
ing slavish, no apology for historical abuses, no worship of 
exploded institutions. On the contrary, nothing is more char- 
acteristic of Uhland’s poems than the love of freedom they 
breathe, the respect for law they teach. No poet of the age, 
perhaps, had a purer conception of the idea, a profounder rev- 
erence for the fact, of freedom. None struggled harder to 
achieve in life the ideal of which he dreamed. The freedom 
he loved and fought for had a moral basis, a sure safeguard, in 
the purity of his own character, in the sincerity of his own 
convictions. And the more conscious he was of the rectitude 
of his intentions and the strength of his self-command, the 
more intolerable to him became all outward limitation of nat- 
ural liberty by arbitrary authority, by an arrogant police or a 
state church. And thus it was that the poet of romanticism 
was at the same time the bitterest opponent of aristocratic 
privilege, the strongest advocate of modern reform. 

Whether Uhland would have written more if he had studied 
less, is a question we are not called upon to discuss; but cer- 
tainly he would not have produced what he has; and doubt- 
less we should have missed that singular harmony of thought 
and words which constitutes one of his greatest charms. For 
years before his death he produced nothing, and some of his 
best efforts were accomplished in his most hurried moments, 
after long intervals of leisure. The freedom of the muse was 
a sacred charge, and he kept it well, — not a servant of ambi- 
tion or a means of gain, but a divine gift, a holy office. If the 
drama had been his proper field, we might justly have de- 
manded a greater fertility ; but it was in the ballad -and ro- 
mance that he excelled, and, in that species of poetry, the less 
one produces, the more beautiful his creations, the freer from 
mannerism, simpler, more natural, more direct. Thus in their 
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totality, without confusion or division of interest, the poems of 
Uhland have passed into the possession of the people, have 
entered into the inheritance of the age. If he had nothing 
of the great sweep or the brilliant style or the deeper philoso- 
phy of Schiller, yet his historical ballads and romances may be 
boldly compared with those of Goethe. In the polish of their 
verse, Riickert and Platen may have surpassed him, but the 
mechanical form does not always indicate the inner harmony. 
There is a certain melody, a subtile grace of thought, which no 
metre can supply the want of, and no defect of metre destroy. 
With many people Rationalism means revolution, Roman- 
ticism implies reaction. If-Uhland was a romanticist, it was 
to oppose the shallow conceit, the one-sided and superficial 
philosophy, which would break altogether with the past, with 
its struggles and its traditions, would ignore the medieval life, 
and trample under foot the medieval literature. His youth 
had fallen upon the flourishing period of romanticism under 
Tieck, Novalis, Fouqué, and he remained always true to its 
better principles and its healthier effort,— to detect and ex- 
hibit the subtile elements of the earlier time, and show how 
they have penetrated to this, to connect with the past the 
spiritual and intellectual life of the present. But for that 
mystic, hierarchical, ultramontane romanticism, which absorbs 
the noxious influences and broods over the mouldering decay 
of the Middle Age, which yearns for darkness and pleads for 
authority, which shrinks from progress and apologizes for stag- 
nation, he had nothing but contempt, —or, better, forgetful- 
ness. 


“ Nothing of Uhland’s,” says Gervinus, in his remarkable survey of 
the progress and results of German poetry, “had so decided an effect 
upon. our lyric as his historical romances. As compared with the 
Southern and Oriental lyric of the romanticists, there is a peculiar 
strength in Uhland’s productions in their more exclusive national ten- 
dency,— not unlike the relation which the rugged germ of the medi- 
eval poetry (the Nibelungenlied) bears to the smooth, formal narra- 
tives ‘of the medizval literature. Among the many songs which we 
remember from the glorious era of our patriotic struggles, those of 
Uhland—in which the rougher characteristics of the day are not 
permitted to mar the purer form — stand fast in our memory like a 
phalanx.” 
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It was a gloomy Sunday afternoon, the 16th of Novem- 
ber, a year ago, when, with those simple, beautiful rites the 
Germans cherish so fondly and perform so well, the illus- 
trious singer of the Fatherland was borne to the last resting- 
place of earth. Upon the hearse, concealed with flowers, lay 
the coffin, with the palm-leaf of the Stuttgart Lyric Union 
upon it, amidst twelve wreaths of laurel,—at the head, on 
either side, those brought by the German and Swabian Socie- 
ties of Song, — between them, another offered by the youth of 
the University, —at the foot, that presented by the Lyric Un- 
ion of Kirchheim, interwoven with roses, — last tokens of love 
and reverence. As they brought the coffin out from the house 
of mourning, the members of the Musical Societies of the Uni- 
versity, and the Lyric Union of Stuttgart, sang together the 
choral, Mag auch die Liebe weinen. And then followed the 
hearse, drawn by four horses, with four students on either 
side, —a long procession, the Swabian Society of Song con- 
Spicuous, with its great flag, dedicated five years before in 
front of Uhland’s house, now draped in black, — followed by 
the banners of numberless societies of Stuttgart and Tubingen 
and Reutlingen and the rest,—by the citizens of Tubingen 
and Stuttgart, and the friends of the poet come from all parts 
of the land to do him honor. Arrived at the grave there was 
sung the first strophe of the hymn, 


“ Stumm schlaft der Singer, dessen Ohr 
Gelauschet hat an andrer Welten Thor.” 


And as the coffin was lowered there rose the choral, Christus 
ist mein Leben, followed, in the breathless silence of the mul- 
titude, by the slow waving of the banners over it. After an 
interval, the eldest and most intimate friend of Uhland, his 
companion for so many years in that Swabian school of poetry 
they adorned, Karl Meyer, uttered in touching verse his last 
farewell. Other speech in verse and prose we must pass over. 
Anxiously, at last, many hundreds of people pressed forward 
to the open grave, to drop into it, each, the last’ handful of 
earth. And when the short day had shut down, dark and - 
gloomy, the students came again in procession, with torches, 
to renew their homage at his grave before meeting with the 
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Rector and Senate of the University to celebrate his mem- 
ory. 

One curious incident, and we are done. Among the verses 
read at the poet’s grave was an ode by Fischer. At the close 
of it he had said, with lifted voice, that when the Spirit of the 
Future should search for those who had fought in the front 
rank for the glory of Germany, it would find and utter the 
name of Ludwig Uhland. Whereupon —a wonderful sound, 
as if the spirit of the great German people were answering 
back in echo from the neighboring hills—there went up to 
the skies, with one accord, from thousands of throats, one long- 
resounding shout, — Lupwic Unuanp! 


Art. IIL—THE PATIENCE OF HOPE. 


The Patience of Hope. By the Author of “A Present Heaven. 
With an Introduction by Jonn G. Wuittrer. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. 1863. 


WE do not mention this little book at this time for any ex- 
tended criticism. What was said about it in this journal on 
its first appearance here, was quite as much as can be said 
truly in its praise. And the possibility that we fall far short 
of the writer in that delicate intuition which alone can touch 
a book like this with candor —a possibility heightened by the 
warm and graceful commendation that accompanies the book — 
cautions us to be careful how we condemn. We cannot for- 
bear, however, frankly dissenting from some of the Scripture 
quotations in it, while allowing the utmost margin possible 
even to mystical meanings. We are not sure that a sound, 
healthy life and love in the soul can ever be promoted, or ever 
fail to be injured, by such an application as that from the Can- 
ticles on the forty-seventh page, or that any spiritual alchemy, 
however rare, can fuse fine gold out of such questionable mate- 
rial. The book is also essentially sad. Aiming to console and 
hearten, nearly every tone and cadence of it is minor and mourn- 
ful, as if the author, with all her fine, pure insight, were spiritu- 
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ally out of health. With this sadness is a certain mistiness, a 
want of precision and distinctness of statement, and a lack of 
something that touches more nearly this real life we are all 
living, less as mystics than as men. 

The topic, also, of this book suggests arguments and anal- 
~ ogies which the writer seems scarcely to have touched. We 
have all noticed a curious inconsistency in the seeds we sow in 
the spring-time. Some shoot out and grow up days before 
others of the same kind, sown in the same bed, with sun and 
rain alike on all. It is so with fruit-trees. Each has an equal 
care, equal natural advantages of every sort, but one springs 
into a vigorous and early fruitfulness, while another holds back 
summer after summer, and only when the husbandman has 
begun to despair brings its burden of fruit. It is so with boys 
and men. ‘“ There sits the dullest boy in school,” said the 
pedagogue, pointing to little Wattie Scott. But after a good 
while there is a flash across the dulness, the dark metal begins 
to glow, finally he opens out into an equal manhood with the 
best. Charles Dickens sat in his chambers in London in the 
full flush of the fame of his “ Pickwick Papers.’’ He was 
preparing another story to be published, as all his great works 
were, in numbers, with illustrations. One day a man came in 
and said, ‘I have come, sir, to ask you to look at some 
sketches. I want to be the artist for your new book.” The 
young author glanced over them, and then said, — kindly, we 
are sure, —‘‘ I think you will not do.” The man went away ; 
worked faithfully along both with pencil and pen; wrote 
little books, papers for public journals, — whatever came in his 
way. Years passed ; he was still known to those only that are 
familiar with the second-rate names in the London literary 
circles. One day he carried a great bundle of manuscript to 
a publisher, with proposals to print it. It wasrefused. Finally 
another ventured on it, and the world was suddenly full of 
wonder over the story of *“ Vanity Fair.” The most popular 
author in Britain had from that day a divided kingdom. A 
woman sits in her room in pleasant old Canterbury, — not 
beautiful it is said, — indeed, God seldom gives all of beauty 
to one woman, or all of strength to one man. Not beautiful, 
and so no man has said to her, with that irresistible grace 
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which the man has when he awakes, and for the first time 
sees the woman that God has made for him, “‘ Be my wife.” 
This woman finds a pen, and tries to make some hint of the 
inner beauty of her soul visible to the world. She strives long 
and well in the patience of hope,— patient and hopeful, be- 
cause, beyond all she is doing, some vision rises of what she 
can do. So then, at the last, she wiles us with the story of a 
little woman who went about as a Methodist preacher, and of 
those that came under her irresistible sway, — irresistible, be- 
cause she held her heart up always to be filled directly out of 
the chalice of God, — and in the telling of that story opens to 
us such wells of tenderness, truth, and dear old homely hu- 
manity, as we did not believe could be treasured all about us 
in this common daily life. 

Our principle again touches a mystery of the soul still 
nearer to that which our author strives to reach. The prophet 
kept his flocks or followed his plough. The scholar drank 
at all the fountains of learning. Philo and Josephus were 
masters in the attainment of their time ; Peter and John were 
peasant fishermen. Jeremy Taylor seems born to the sacred 
robes, so early and so beautifully does he wear them; John 
Bunyan seems to be a born tinker. The shepherd, the fisher- 
man, the tinker, struggled each in his way, as certainly as 
the scholar, and in far deeper reaches of the soul. And be- 
cause of this, their fidelity to the inner light of the soul, as 

distinguished from the light of the intellect alone, now Philo 

-and Josephus pale out before Peter and John, and Jeremy 
Taylor can wield no such influence over the human heart 
and life as John Bunyan. , 

Now, if we can interpret these hints from nature and life, 
they not only reveal two orders of experience, differing very 
widely, but we think also touch a law of the spiritual life, 
and may often aid us in dealing with those things that seem 
to be inequalities in the order of the Divine providence. 

With the first of these experiences we can of course only 
deal in this paper, as it will serve to bring out the second. 
In all the lives that come within the great general order, 
though there may be — indeed must be — trial and sorrow, yet 
there is a certain steady sequence,— a gradual growth like 
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that which comes with the seasons, subject to the variations of 
storm and shine, but with hardly more room for the exercise 
of that greater function of the soul, than there is for it in the 
farmer when already his apples are setting, his corn springing 
lustily, and his wheat whitening to the harvest. But we 
need hardly say, that this gradual unfolding of life is by no 
means the universal experience. It is probably true, that in 
our own country there are fewer, and in,our author’s Bonnie 
Scotland more, men and women who find themselves com- 
pelled to fall back on “the patience of hope,” than in any 
range of life elsewhere with which we are familiar. Still, 
everywhere are those seeds that must lie darkling in the 
earth, after what we suppose to be the appointed time. 

For again it is true, that the instances through which we 
touch this experience are, at the best, but the outward signs 
of an inward incompleteness, that is far more painful and 
perplexing than any inadequate position in life ever can be. 
When Samuel Johnson indignantly flung away the shoes his 
good-natured fellow-students left at his door, he was still far 
from that great place in which he stood, when, with a more 
righteous indignation, he flung back in his face the overtures 
of patronage from the man who, seven years before, had 
refused to lend even a finger to help him out of the deep 
waters. It is the glimpses we get of the inner growth that 
invests such a life with its most sacred meanings, — that makes 
Bunyan’s cell by Bedford Bridge more sacred to us than all 
the palaces of Britain, — that would send even Protestant pil- 
grims to kiss the threshold of the house where Paul dwelt, 
struggling with the old leaven of the Pharisees. That divine 
faculty which enables a man to wait in hope is not folded 
within the soul, that he may be inspired only to ‘ stand still 
and see the salvation of God,” any more than when the 
Master said, If God so clothe the lily, If God so feed the 
raven, he meant that the lily need not care, then, about push- 
ing its innumerous rootlets down through the dark earth, and 
lifting its cup to be filled with the rain and sunshine, or that 
the raven need not leave his perch in the first blush of the 
dawn, and peer about tirelessly all day long, “seeking his 
meat from God.” The patience of hope is essentially an ac- 
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tive patience, even when an active patience seems most hope- 
less. Milton said, grandly, 


“ They also serve who only stand and wait” ; 


but when one would think he might fairly claim to serve so, 
line by line he built the noblest sacred poems in the English 
tongue. 

But with this active endeavor there must also be a passive 
trust, or patience c@not have her perfect work. There is, in 
our life, a certain touch of mystery almost peculiar to this 
experience, which we cannot understand until we can under- 
stand every figure in the great sum of it. Guarded within 
the vast fences of predestination, with a tether of free will 
longer or shorter according to the Divine intention in our 
particular life, we must work the work of Him that sent us 
while it is day, and all the while it may be known but very 
dimly whither our work is tending, or, with Luther, “ While 
we expect God will bring the answer to our longings and 
prayers openly in by the front door, consider whether he will 
not bring it in secretly by the back door.” The danger is, 
lest we grow sour, or sharp, or cynical, or, above all, impa- 
tient, at the sweep of the Divine order, and so lose the battle, 
because we cannot trust our Commander, who bids us stand 
in the ranks and wait. 

We suspect Providence of doing better by others than by us. 
We would fain see life readjusted, not because we think it 
could be much amended for those more fortunate than our- 
selves, but because we suspect we are as well deserving as any 
we know, who bear a lighter burden, or win more blessing. 
We brood over this difference until we become a little sour or 
cynical. Then, what is worst of all, our sourness enters into 
alliance with our selfishness. We grumble less at what is held 
back from us, than at what is given to others. The whole man 
becomes clouded and disordered in this bad atmosphere. We 
have lost our prime opportunity to win or perfect one of the 
choicest powers of the soul. For the patience of hope can 
never touch us with its great harmonies until the heart is so 
attuned as to give out sweet music at the sight of blessing to 
another, though but scant blessing may so far have fallen to 
our own lot in life. 
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Now, every soul of finest temper has been wrought out and 
perfected by almost infinite patience. Not the greatest life 
alone, but all lives that inspire and help and strengthen. All 
men and women that utter words which will be printed in 
the new Bible, should we ever need one, have found them- 
selves hidden and holden in some Nazareth, out of which the 
world expected no good thing. A boy dreaming in old Strat- 
ford, wedded at nineteen to a peasant-woman of twenty-six ; 
a near-sighted woman living on the cold shoulder of a northern 
moor; an austere bee-keeper in the heart of Galloway; a 
Unitarian preacher who had mistaken his vocation, and must 
struggle out of it as he can,— these and a thousand others 
come up before us as instances of how, after waiting and 
watching in the patience of hope, life has opened out, and 
lo! men wonder at the marvel of a soul so purified and en- 
nobled by this mystery. In the soul, as in the material thing, 
there can be no loss. Power won here, and unused, will be 
used further on. Endeavor, patience, high principle, perfect 
trust, these never die, and will be sure to find what they seek 
for. “Thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.”” One may strive for a lifetime, and believe his pur- 
pose has utterly failed; yet if he strive lawfully, this very 
striving is the accomplishment, though nothing more on this 
earth should ever come of it. No watcher can finally fail of 
his work, no worker can finally fail of his wages. 








Arthur Schopenhauer. 


Art. IV.— ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. 


1. Ueber die vierfache Wurzel des Satzes vom zureichenden Grunde. 
Eine philosophische Abhandlung. Von A. SCHOPENHAUER. 
Rudolstadt. 1813. 

2. Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung. Von A. SCHOPENHAUER. 
Zweite Auflage. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1844. 

3. Ueber den Willen in der Natur. Von ArtHur SCHOPENHAUER, 
Zweite Auflage. Frankfurta. M. 1854. 

4, Die beiden Grundprobleme der Ethik, behandelt in Zwei akade- 
mischen Preisschriften. Von Dr. ArtHUR SCHOPENHAUER. 
Zweite Auflage. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1862. 

5. Parerga und Paralipomena: Kleine philosophische Schriften von 
ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. Zweite Auflage aus dem handschrift- 
lichen Nachlasse des Verfassers herausgegeben von Dr. JULIUS 
Fravenstapt. Berlin: A. W. Hayn. 1862. 

6. ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER aus persdénlichem Umgange dargestellt 
von WILHELM GwINNER. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1862. 

7. ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. Von thm. Ueberihn. Hin Wort der 
Vertheidigung von Ernst Orro Linpner, und Memorabilien, 
Briefe, und Nachlassstiicke von Jutius Fravenstapt. Berlin: 
A. W. Hayn. 1863. 

8. Hegel et Schopenhauer. tudes sur la Philosophie Allemande 
moderne depuis Kant jusqu’a nos Ans. Par A. FOUCHER DE 
Careit. Paris. 1862. 

9. The Westminster Review. April, 1853. Art. ITI. “Iconoclasm 
in German Philosophy.” 

10. J. F. Hersart’s Sammiliche Werke. Herausgegeben von GUSTAV 
HAaRTENSTEIN. Leipzig. 1862. Bd. 12, p. 384. “Die Welt, 
&e., von Arthur Schopenhauer.” 

11. Arthur Schopenhauer und die Philosophie der Gegenwart. Von 
BERTHOLD SuHLE. Berlin. 1862. 

12. Die Schopenhauer’sche Philosophie in ihren Grundziigen. Von C. 
G. Baur. Dresden. 1857. 


TuE old witticism which assigned to the Germans the empire 
of the air, in its distribution of national belongings, admits of 
another interpretation besides the traditional one of exorbitant 
idealism. The atmospheric fluctuation of authorities, so char- 
acteristic of the literature of that nation, its nebular uncer- 
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tainties, its meteoric caprices of literary fame, are stigmatized 
by this topographical allotment, as well as the aerial altitudes 
of German speculation. 
Of these fluctuations and caprices, Avthes Schopenhauer 1 is a 
recent and memorable instance. No name in German philos- 
ophy, a few years since, awakened less interest or carried less 
weight, notwithstanding his principal work was published as 
long ago as 1818. No name at this moment enjoys a wider 
repute. Here is a star which for nigh half a century had been 
shining with unacknowledged ray,—no asteroid in the lit- 
erary firmament more insignificant, — and now all at once is 
pronounced to be a star of the first magnitude, worthy to 
be classed with Des Cartes, Spinoza, Kant, and the foremost 
thinkers of the world. Whether the latter or the former esti- 
mate is the more correct of the two, we shall not undertake to 
decide ; but, however the final judgment may turn out, the 
fact of this sudden epiphany after so long occultation is suffi- 
ciently noteworthy, and deserves a.place among the curiosities 
of literature. 
The first edition of Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, 
a production to which no critic, whatever his opinion of the 
truth or falsehood, the worth or worthlessness of Schopen- 
hauer’s system, can deny extraordinary merit, fell utterly flat 
and turned to mere maculature on the publisher’s hands. A 
second edition, which appeared in 1844, revised and enlarged f 
with a new supplemental volume, shared the same fate. The 
treatise Ueber den Willen in der Natur, and the Grundprob- 
leme der Ethik, had no better success. German booksellers, 
it should be observed, are not in the habit of puffing their 
wares in the style so common with the trade in England and 
this country; moreover, Schopenhauer strictly forbade his 
publishers to garnish their advertisements with words of com- 
mendation, much less of praise. 
At length, in 1848, Dr. Julius Frauenstadt began to call the 
attention of his countrymen to these publications, and to urge 
the claims of the prophet who had labored so long unhonored 
among them. It was not, however, until after the lapse of 
several more years, that the author came to be a prominent 
figure in the eyes of literary Germany, and then it was an Eng- 
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lish review by whose agency chiefly those eyes were turned 
upon him. An essay which appeared in the Westminster 
. Review for April, 1853, entitled ‘Iconoclasm in German Phi- 
losophy,’’ said to have been written by John Oxenford, was the 
first decisive contribution to Schopenhauer’s fame. 

His biographer is puzzled to account for this long neglect, 
and concludes that ** we Germans have so abused the freedom 
allowed us of old in the field of theories and conceits, and have 
so overtilled the ground, that the judgment and taste of the 
nation have got blunted and perverted by the planless and 
lawless abortions of immature ideas.” 

Schopenhauer himself ascribed the unmerited obscurity in 
which so large a portion of~his life was passed to levelled 
malice. A hostile purpose alone could account for the wilful 
reticence of critics and reviewers who ought to have turned 
the full light of journalism on his productions. He did not 
hesitate to charge the ruling powers in the realm of philoso- 
phy, especially the University Professors, with deliberately 
plotting his suppression. Like Jeremy Bentham, in the words 
of Sir James Mackintosh, he was ‘betrayed into the most 
unphilosophical hypothesis, that all the ruling bodies who guide 
the community had conspired to stifle and defeat his discov- 
eries.” In the Preface to his work on Will in Nature, he 
gives vent to the bitterness which this suspicion had engen- 
dered, and pours forth his long-hoarded wrath and immitiga- 
ble scorn of contemporary philosophers— of all philosophers 
since Kant—jin a tempest of virulent invective, in- which the 
intense hatred is a little relieved by a more intense self-conceit. 
Such rhodomontade is ill adapted to secure a fair hearing for 
the writer’s own views. One does not expect philosophic 
wisdom from the lips of Thersites. And yet the book itself, 
thus inauspiciously introduced, abounds in subtile thought, 
and is luminous with insight. Having obtained some recent 
recognition, he chuckles at the baffled machinations of his 
fancied foes. 


“ Nevertheless, I have dismal tidings to communicate to the pro- 
fessors of philosophy. Their Caspar Hauser (according to Dorguth*) 








* Justizrath F. Dorguth of Magdeburg had called Schopenhauer “the Caspar 
Hauser of the Professors.” Von ihm Ueber ihn, p. 142. 
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whom for almost forty years they had excluded so carefully from light 
and air, and immured so firmly that no sound could betray his ex- 
istence to the world,—their Caspar Hauser is escaped! is escaped 
and runs at large in the world! Some even think he is a prince. In 
plain prose, that which they feared above all things, and therefore, 
with united powers and singular perseverance, by means of a silence 
so profound, an ignoring and secreting so unanimous as was never 
before known, have for more than a generation succeeded in prevent- 
ing, — this misfortune has nevertheless befallen; men begin to read 
me, and henceforth will not cease. Legor et legar, there is no help for 
it. It is really too bad, a most unwelcome occurrence, a downright 
fatality if not a calamity. Is this the recompense of so much faithful 
and confidential reticence ? of such firm, unanimous coalition? Pitiable 

- Hofrdthe! What becomes of the promise of Horace’s 


‘ Est et fideli tuta silentio 
Merces’ ?” 


















It is told of Ferdusi that the messengers who came to him 
charged with the gifts of the relenting Sultan were met, as 
they approached the house of the long-neglected poet, by the 
funeral procession which bore his remains to the grave. Scho- 
penhauer’s tragedy was a little less complete. The last few 
years of the old man’s life were gilded by a fame whose con- 
solation his manhood had sighed for in vain. 









“He became known,” says" his biographer, “never to be forgotten 
again. All at once, in all the strata of the reading-world, he found 
enthusiastic, and as he himself was accustomed to say, with a smile, 
fanatical adherents. Not Germans alone, but Englishmen, French- 
men, Hollanders, Courlanders, Scandinavians, Russians, Poles, Hunga- 
rians, Italians, sought him out.” 







In his earlier years he had often been addressed with the 
question, “ Are you a son of the celebrated Johanna Schopen- 
hauer ?” a question which he regularly answered by turning 
his back upon the speaker. 







“ At last the star of his mother paled before the rising sun of his own 
renown, and now, as the old man hurried through the streets, — for he 
never walked slowly, —or sitting atthe table dhéte, he was pointed 

_out as one of the lions of the city,* inquired after by strangers from all 
parts of the world. ‘And when the landlord of his hotel was asked, 
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‘ Had he princely personages in his house?’ the answer was, ‘ Yes, Dr. 
Schopenhauer.’ ” * 


A splendid apotheosis crowns this late recognition. Schopen- 
hauer is now the reigning fashion. And in Germany, philoso- 
phy goes by fashion. Magisterial Berlin gives the tone, and 
obsequious provincials chime in. The first half of the present 
century saw three successive styles of philosophy in vogue, as 
one after another of the lineal descendants of Kant succeeded 
to his vacant throne. There were so many different modes of 
construing Kant’s Ding-an-sich, which he himself was too wise 
to pretend to know anything about, or, according to the cant 
of recent English writers, of ‘* positing the absolute.” 

Under Fichte’s stern rule, a ruthless idealism exploded all ° 
the realities of being. The actual world vanished with a 
breath from the great Professor’s mouth. Substantial bur- 
gesses saw their solidities thaw and resolve themselves in- 
to a dew. -The Absolute was posited as the abstract “1.” 
“ [état c’est mot.” In all Germany, there was only “TI,” no 
you nor he nor she nor it, but only “I.” If any other exist- 
ence was admitted, it was summarily disposed of as the “ not- 
1.” All who could not rise to the absolute Ich, and find them- 
selves in that, must consider themselves, for all speculative 
purposes, as non-existing. ‘ Does» Madame Fichte put up 
with this ?”’ inquired the ladies. 

Then came Schelling, and “I” was dethroned. “I,” who 
had figured as the apex of being, flourishing in undisputed 
supremacy, was suddenly reduced to a mere function, a mode 
of the great ‘‘ Identity,”’ a pole of the one ‘indivisible Subject- 
object in which all being is comprised. The Absolute this 
time was posited as identity of matter and spirit, of subject 
and object. To lose one’s self in the ‘ universal world-con- 
sciousness,” was now the correct thing. 

Finally, Hegel changed all that, broke up the calm of Schel- 
ling’s world, resolved the static into dynamic, set everything 
adrift, and announced a new creation. There was no longer 
subject or object, or subject-object. Neither “1” nor the 
world existed as fixed facts, but only as flowing demonstra- 





* Gwinner, page 66. 
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' tions, as moments of the “ Productive Thinking” of Spirit. 
In other words, the Absolute was posited by Hegel as process, 
as an everlasting becoming. 

What Fichte and Schelling and Hegel were to their respect- 
ive periods, Schopenhauer is to the present decennium. He 
is now the ipse whose dizit is received, if not as authority, yet 
as better worth the hearing than anything uttered in the realm 
of philosophy since Kant. There was never a revolution more 
complete in its kind. Forty years ago, this man undertook to 
lecture on philosophy in Berlin, an office for which, in point of 
ability, he was better fitted than any individual then in the 
field. Having, after brilliant probation, obtained the requisite 
venia docendi, he issued his programme. The result was an 
utter failure; Hegel occupied all the ground. Who cared to 
hear any voice in philosophy but Hegel? Where he appeared 
there was no room for a second. Now the relative position of 
the two is completely reversed, and if both were alive and 
lecturers in Berlin, Schopenhauer would probably empty 
Hegel’s Hérsal. And yet the work on which Schopenhauer’s 
reputation mainly rests had been published two years when 
this attempt was made. The reaction against Hegel and the 
Hegelians in Germany is very decided. ‘ The systems of 
Schelling and Hegel,” says one of the writers* before us, 
“are happily forever dead.” ‘* To drive away all this dismal, 
sickly rubbish, which among German philosophers has become, 
as it were, transubstantiated into flesh and blood, requires a 
sound critical philosophy.” The followers of Herbart are 
doing good service in this most needful reform. 


“ Like the iron-mailed knights of old among the light-armed Sara- 
cens, with their solid conceptions they put the windy idealists to flight.” 

“They mow everything down; even the marauders, the camp-fol- 
lowers, the Cossacks of the speculative army escape not their sword. 
And that sword is no ingenious fancy weapon, but an honest old 
Roland’s sword, somewhat unfashionable and inconvenient to handle, it 
is true, but serviceable and effective ; it is the good old formal Logic, 
and merry it is to see how it lops off the hollow heads of the woman- 
ish admirers of soft ideas and fluid antitheses in the Antibarbarus 
logicus.” + 





* Suhle. t A work by Allihn, a writer of Herbart’s school. 
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A still more hopeful symptom he finds in the fact, 


“That during the last ten years the world has begun to read the long- 
neglected writings of Arthur Schopenhauer, one of the most learned, 
the wisest, and therefore extraordinary men of whom the nineteenth 


century can boast; the only great philosopher among the émiyovor of the 
old man of KGnigsberg.” * 


We question if this comparative or superlative estimate of 
Schopenhauer: can be sustained. A permanent and very dis- 
tinguished place in the history of philosophy will no doubt be 
accorded to him, but not to the exclusion or final eclipsing of 
Schelling or Hegel, whose place among the immortals it is 
somewhat too late in the day to contest. 

But without further preface we must try to give our readers 
some account of the personality and thought of this ‘ most 
learned and wise, and therefore extraordinary” man. Of the 
biographical notices elicited by his death, the foremost place 
belongs to that of Dr. Gwinner, who arranges his memoir un- 
der the following quaint titles. 1. How he grew (ward). 
2. How he flourished. 38. Howhelooked. 4. How he talked. 
5. What he pursued. 6. Who he was. 7. What he taught. 
8. Quoad politica. 9. How he lived. 10. How he ended. 
11. His skull. : 

This genial and discriminating little book, together with the 
Memorabilien of Frauenstadt, who played Boswell to the Ger- 
man bear, are our authorities for the following biographical 
particulars. | 

Schopenhauer’s paternal ancestors, coming from Holland, 
were for several generations established at Danzig, on the Bal- 
tic. His great-grandfather, Andreas, a citizen of note, had 
the honor of entertaining Peter the Great and the Empress 
Catharine at his castle, Stuthof, in the neighborhood of the 
city. Johanna Schopenhauer, the novelist, mother of Arthur, 
tells the story as her father, afterward tenant of that domain, 
had it from the mouth of a centenarian eyewitness. The Czar 
and his spouse made the tour of the house in order to select 
an apartment for their lodging. Their choice fell on one in 
which there happened to be neither chimney nor stove. How 





* A. S. und die Phil. d. Gegenwart, p. 9. 
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to warm it in the bitter cold weather was a puzzle which old 
Master Schopenhauer solved by a costly device. Several casks 
of brandy were brought in, their contents poured out on the 
Dutch-tiled, air-tight, fireproof floor, and ignited. The auto- 
crat shouted with delight as he looked upon the fiery sea at his 
feet, while care was taken to protect the combustible parts of 
the room. When the alcohol was all consumed, the imperial 
pair betook themselves to rest, amid the stifling fumes of this 
extemporized oven, awoke the next morning without headache, 
and went their way rejoicing. 

Heinrich Floris Schopenhauer, the father of Arthur, was born 
to an elevated social position, and inherited a large estate, 
which he greatly increased by his business talents, and which 
he afterward sacrificed to his independent spirit and the love of 
‘liberty indicated by the motto on the family arms, “ Point de 
bonheur sans liberté.” When, after the partition of Poland, 
Danzig, which had been a free city, and a leading member of 
the Hanseatic League, became the prey of conquering Prussia, 
—on the very day which decided its fate,—he left country 
and property behind him, and removed, with his family, to 
Hamburg. At an earlier date he had proudly declined the 
flattering offers of the great Frederic, who was anxious to 
secure so able a man for the service of his new and flourishing 
kingdom. 

At the age of thirty-eight this sturdy republican chose for 
his wife a patrician Fraulein, twenty years younger than him- 
self, Johanna Henrietta Trosiener, daughter of a senator of his 
native city, afterward famous as Johanna Schopenhauer, one 
of the most popular writers of her time. Heinrich Floris was 
a travelled man; he had resided long in France and England, 
was well acquainted with the literature of both countries, and 
entertained a strange partiality for the civil and domestic life 
of the latter. -It was his wish that his first-born, especially if a 
son, should be a native of England. He resided there for a 
while, with his wife, in expectation of that birth, but was 
forced, by the state of her health, to return before the event, 
and Arthur Schopenhauer was born in Danzig, on the 22d of 
February, 1788. The name of Arthur was given him, with a 
view to his predestined commercial vocation, as being the same 
5 * 
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in all languages, and therefore a convenient appellation for the 
head of a firm. 

In 1793, the family, as we have said, removed to Hamburg. 
The pecuniary sacrifice was great, but enough was saved 
from the wreck of their affairs to secure a comfortable sub- 
sistence, and to enable Herr Schopenhauer to form new and 
advantageous connections, commercial and social. The love 
of travel continued; it was shared by the youthful wife, and 
much of their time was spent abroad. The practical and cos- 
mopolitan training of the future merchant was one of the 
objects contemplated in these peregrinations, from which young 
Arthur was never excluded. When nine years old, he was left 
at Havre in the house of a mercantile friend, where he spent 
two years, and where he acquired that perfect command of 
the French language which he carried through life. 

At Runge’s school, a private educational establishment to 
which he was sent on his return to Hamburg, he developed 
a passion for learning, and besought his father to give him 
the gymnasium and the university instead of the counting- 
room. The father, who had set his heart on commerce, and 
in whose conception the life of a scholar was inseparably as- 
sociated with a life of want, was greatly distressed at this 
unexpected turn; but, taking advantage of his son’s desire to 
revisit France, he bought his consent to the mercantile career 
by the promise of a new European tour, on which accordingly 
the family entered in the spring of 1803. Six months were 
spent in England. While the parents made the tour of the 
island, Arthur was placed as a private pupil in Wimbledon, in 
charge of a clergyman of that place. Here he laid the foun- 
dation of his knowledge of the English tongue, which he 
learned to use with the same familiarity as the Frenth. In 
a letter to his mother he complains of the religious bigotry 
of the English; to which she replies, “ Of Christianity you 
are getting your abundant portion ; 1 cannot blame you if it 
seems to you a little too much.” This surfeit of Christianity 
did not however prevent him from receiving on his return to 
Germany the sacrament of confirmation. The ceremony took 
place in the autumn of 1804, in the same church of St. Mary 
at Danzig in which the rite of baptism had been administered 
to him in his infancy. 
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With the commencement of the year 1805, he was duly 
entered in the counting-house of Senator Genisch in Ham- 
burg, to be initiated in the mysteries of the mercantile pro- 
fession. A few months later the father died suddenly, and 
the family was broken up. The mother hastened to gratify 
a long-cherished wish, and removed with her daughter Adele 
to Weimar, while Arthur was left behind to plod his way 
through invoices and ledgers. 

In Weimar, the German Athens of that day, Johanna Scho- 
penhauer found a congenial element, and entered at once on 
a new career. Her altered position awakened in her, says 
her daughter, ‘‘a new intellectual spring, for Heaven vouch- 
safed to her in those days what is usually accorded only to 
the freshness of youth.”’ ‘Surprised by the vigor of her own 
so suddenly developed faculties, exalted all at once by a talent 
which had slumbered until then,’ she not only leaped into 
literary fame but became a centre of attraction to literary men. 
Her salon was to Weimar what that of Madame Recamier was 
to Paris. Twice every week she collected around her men 
like Goethe, Wieland, Heinrich Meyer, Falk, Fernow, the 
two Bertuchs, Zacharias Werner, St. Schiitze, Riemer, Grimm, 
Prince Pickler, the Schlegels, and a host of others. 

In Hamburg, meanwhile, the deserted youth pursued with 
abated zeal those mercantile studies which filial piety alone had 
impelled him to undertake. Loath to proceed in a course for 
which he felt no inward vocation, but supposing himself too 
old for an academic education, he fell into idleness and melan- 
choly. <A letter from Fernow, to whom his mother had ex- 
plained his condition, reassured him as to the matter of age; 
it was not too late for science and the classics. His mother 
encouraged the change, and with tears of joy he turned his 
back on Hamburg and commerce. 

At Gotha, under the tuition of the two distinguished philol- 
ogers, Jacobs and Doring; afterward at Weimar, under Pas- 
sow and Lenz, with a diligence stimulated by the sense of lost 
time, and a zeal of acquisition which borrowed of the night 
what studious usury could not wring from the day, he soon 
overtook and soon surpassed his coevals in classical and other 
learning, and, having now reached his twenty-first year, re- 
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ceived matriculation, as a student of medicine, in Georgia 
Augusta (Gottingen), at that time the first University in Ger- 
many and the world. Here he heard Thibaut, Blumenbach, 
Heeren, and other celebrities in their several departments of 
natural science and of history. He afterward transferred his 
name from the medical faculty to the philosophical, where his 
genius divined its proper home. Guided by G. E. Schultze, he 
applied himself, first, to the mastery of Plato and Kant, before 
attacking Aristotle and Spinoza. 

His manner of life at Gottingen was studious and reserved. 
The rollicking ways and turbulent spirits of the Burschen- 
world presented no attraction to a nature like his, for whose 
social appetite a very few companions sufficed, for whose inti- 
mate communion but two. One of these was the late Baron 
Bunsen of world-wide fame, the other an American, whose 
name the biographer has not recorded, but whom, on inquiry, 
we find to have been Mr. William B. Astor,* of New York. 
In a casual meeting with Bunsen, toward the close of his life, 
he laughingly contrasted the youthful communion and inti- 
mate concord of this tripartite bond with the widely divergent 
paths by which the three friends had accomplished their sev- 
eral destinies, — the courtly diplomat, the civic millionnaire, 
the philosophic recluse. But the case is no uncommon one. 
Universities have ever been rallying-points for all the idiosyn- 
crasies of human nature, and centres of radiation for all the 
diversities of human fortune. The ships lie peacefully side by 
side, receiving freight and awaiting orders, in the quiet harbor 
of’ college life, whose future voyages will take them as far 
asunder as earth can divide ;— the “tall ammiral”’ that shall 
bear a nation’s trust, the compact merchantman, whose adven- 
turous traffic will draw its rhomb-line across all the meridians, 
the arctic pathfinder, choosing to winter amid sunless solitudes 


‘ . and endless ice. 


In 1811 he went to Berlin, where, in philosophy, natural sci- 
ence, and philology, his favorite studies, he heard many of the 
most celebrated men of the time; among them F. A. Wolf, 





* Mr. Astor informs us that his impression of Schopenhauer in those years was 
that of “a man of excellent character, of extensive learning and distinguished abil- 
ities. 
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Bode, Béckh, Klaproth, Fichte, and Schleiermacher. The two 

. last-named he held in light esteem, although it was Fichte’s 
reputation which had drawn him to Berlin. In the very first 
lecture of the brave idealist, Schopenhauer stumbled at the 
proposition that genius and madness were so far from being 
nearly allied, that rather they were to be regarded as opposite 
poles. With which opinion we entirely coincide. In Schleier- 
macher’s introductory lecture to the history of medieval phi- 
losophy occurred the statement that philosophy and religion 
could not subsist, the one without the other, and that no one 
eould be a philosopher without being religious. Whereupon 
Schopenhauer wrote in the margin of his Heft, “No one who 
is religious attains to philosophy, for he needs it not, and no 
one who really philosophizes is religious.”” Here we think the 
pupil was nearer the truth than the teacher. 

It was not from the University of Berlin, but from that of 
Jena, that he sought and obtained what in German univer- 
sities is called Promotion, that is, his Doctor’s degree. The 
dissertation which he wrote for this occasion, Schopenhauer’s 
first work, was “ The Fourfold Root of the Proposition of the 
Adequate Reason.” The uncouth title requires explanation. 
Kant had shown that all knowledge implies a necessary con- 
nection of ideas; there could be no knowledge if one idea 
were wholly foreign from another, and stood by itself unrelated 
and alone. Applying this principle, Schopenhauer maintains 
a necessary connection of objects, since nothing can become 
an object to us except as it is in some sense known. This 
necessary connection of ideas and objects he finds expressed 
in the formula given by Wolf, a philosopher antecedent to 
Kant: Nihil est sine ratione cur potius sit quam non sit. That 
formula is called the “ Proposition of the Adequate Reason.” 
The proposition, according to Schopenhauer, has four roots ; 
in other words, there are four essential conditions of knowl- 
edge, answering to four classes of the objects of knowledge, 
which constitute, as he maintains, a complete classification. 
The first class comprises all the ideas which make the whole 
of a given experience. Here the adequate reason appears as 
the law of causality. The second consists of ideas of reflec-* 

’ tion,—in German, Begriffe. Here the condition of knowl- 
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edge, or the application of the principle of the adequate rea- 
son, is given in the faculty of combining ideas so as to form 
conclusions. The third class is constituted by the @ priori 
perceptions of the forms of the outer and inner sense, that is, 
of space and time. Here the adequate reason appears as the 
principle of mathematical science. The fourth class, finally, 
comprises but one object of knowledge, the immediate object 
of the inner sense, the subject of the will, or the willing sub- 
ject. Here the principle of the adequate reason is applied 
to psychology and to ethical science. 

The specialty of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, the germinal 
thought of his great work, begins to show itself in this aca- 
demic dissertation. In the chapter which treats of the fourth 
class of objects, the author affirms that 


“The subject (I) is known only as a willing, not as a knowing. 
For the conceiving I, the subject of knowledge (i. e. the knowing sub- 
ject), being, as the necessary correlate of all conceptions, their funda- 
mental condition, can never itself become the object’ of conception. 
Hence a knowing of our knowing is impossible. .... . If to this it be 
objected that I not only know, but know that I know, I answer, your 
knowing of your knowing is only another way of expressing your 
knowing. ‘I know that I know, means no more than ‘I know,’ and 
this, without any other determination. means no more than ‘I’ If 
your knowing, and your knowing of your knowing, are two different 
things, try if you can have the one without the other,” &c.— pp. 
105 — 107. 


In the fourth chapter, under the head of “ The Immediate 
Presence of Ideas,” occurs this remarkable passage, also fore- 
shadowing the doctrine of Die Welt als Wille und Vorstel- 


lung. 


“The difference between subject and object, the knowing, never 
known, and the known, never knowing, is the greatest of all differences 
which the human mind can grasp. It seems to be indicated in many 
languages by the fact that the swm is from another root than the est. 
But the infinitive which unites both meanings in the one idea of Being 
in general, by means of which I, the knowing subject, and the table at 
which I am writing, agree in this common predicate, is the ancestor of 

"many errors which themselves again have been fruitful of others, of 
which a whole sphalmatogony might be given...... But the fact ° 
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that this idea of being in general, expressed by the infinitive ‘ to be,’ is 
inevitably attached to all languages, nay, almost to reason itself, is one 
proof among others how little reference there is in our constitution to 
knowing, how entirely we are formed with reference to willing, so that, 
though we remain forever children in the former, we may always be 
heroes in the latter.” — pp. 24, 25. 


When Schopenhauer, who had now returned to Weimar with 
the intent to reside there, offered his mother ‘a copy of this 
firstling of his ambition, she, fixing on the word “ Root” in the 
title, said, laughingly, ‘“ This is sémething for the apotheca- 
ries.” ‘It will be read,” he replied, with bitterness, ‘* when 
not a copy of your writings can be found in a lumber-room.” 
‘* When that time comes,” said ,she, tossing back the sarcasm, 
‘the entire edition of yours will still be on hand.” The 
mother was right so far as her, or even his, generation was con- 
cerned. ‘ The Fourfold Root,’ and “‘ The World as Will and 
Idea,”’ continued to cumber the booksellers’ shelves, while 
Johanna’s popular works were in constant demand and uni- 
versal circulation. But Time, the impartial critic, from whose 
decision there is no appeal, has already overruled the literary 
verdict of those days. The popular widow is consigned to 
silence and dust, her voluminous works disappear from the 
shelves, the circulating-libraries know her no more; the 
neglected philosopher is overtaken at last by the noontide 
blaze. The mother who lent an unwelcome distinction to the 
son, now borrows from him the only lustre which gilds her 
name. Undismayed by her indifference, he declared at this 
time his intention of becoming the philosopher of the nine- 
teenth century, a declaration of which Frau von Goethe re- 
minded him in his seventy-third year, when congratulating 
him on the third edition of the Welt als Wille, &c. 

His intercourse with his mother was imbittered by mutual 
irreconcilable antagonism. Biography even hints at graver 
reasons, which caused him to doubt the truth of her affection 
for his honored and lamented father, and which cast a shade 
over all his subsequent life, confirming the cynicism to which 
his nature was constitutionally prone. To his mother’s social 
attractions and open house he was nevertheless indebted for 
one piece of good fortune of decisive bearing on all his future. 
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It was there that he encountered the man whose imperial 


genius left never as it found the spirits who came within its 
sphere. 


“There was one to whom he yielded himself without reserve, and 
of whom he often confessed that he had received from him his second 
education. When Goethe entered the saloon of the Hofrithin, her 
son had neither eyes nor ears for the rest. The poet was then in his 
most incommunicative period. ‘The Theory of Colors, whose irrecog- 
nition he resented, was the only means of approach for the young man 
whom he describes in the Tages-und-Jahresheften, as hard to be known, 
and who was nearly forty years his junior. He had read the Vierfache 
Wurzel, and, astonished and delighted to find an independent thinker 
without prejudice, he immediately bespoke his interest in behalf of 
his own despised pet. He sent him his optical apparatus and his in- 
struments ; Schopenhauer spared no pains; he protracted his stay in 
Weimar, and under Goethe’s constant guidance studied Optics.” 


The result was, he published a treatise on the subject, in 
which he defended Goethe’s theory so far as the genesis of the 
so-called physical colors is concerned, but denied that Goethe’s 
work could supply the place of “a complete optical theory, 
which behooved to be neither physical nor chemical, but physi- 
ological.” The independence shown in this decision is credit- 
able, and a striking illustration of the magis amica veritas. 
For Goethe was one who did not easily pardon dissent, least 
of all on the sore subject of the Farbenlehre, the one dis- 
appointment of his literary life. In this case, however, he 
bore the contradiction good-humoredly enough, and wrote to 
Schulz, with a copy of Schopenhauer’s optical treatise before 
him : — 

“Dr. Schopenhauer is a notable head, whom I myself induced, as 
he was residing for a time in Weimar, to take hold of my Farbenlehre, 
in order that we might have in our conversation some quasi real 
ground and object on which to converse; for without some mediation 
of this kind I cannot walk the intellectual world, except in the way 
of poetry, where indeed it comes spontaneously. Now this young man, 
starting from my position, has become my opponent. I think I have 


the formula for the middle term of this difference, but such things are 
hard to develop.” 


In the spring of 1814, Schopenhauer removed to Dresden, 
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then one of the literary centres of Germany, where he made 
the acquaintance of several men of distinction, among others, 
of the novelists Schilling and Laun, and of Tieck, the leader 
of romanticism in modern literature. And here, in the beau- 
tiful valley of the Elbe, in an atmosphere of genial culture, in 
the vigor of early manhood and the plenitude of his intel- 
lectual prowess, he composed the great work of his life, ‘‘' The 
World as Will and Idea.”* As soon as the manuscript was 
placed in the hands of the publisher, in November, 1818, with- 
out waiting to see it through the press, he departed for Italy, 
where, at the first convenient resting-place, he received the re- 
vised proofs. 

In the cities of Italy, which the amplest literary preparation 
enabled him to enjoy as none can enjoy them who are not so 
qualified, his knowledge not only of the Italian in general, but 
also of its dialectic peculiarities, procured .him ready admis- 
sion to native circles otherwise inaccessible, while at the same 
time, with equal command of their language, he mingled largely 
and freely with the English, who then as now composed a con- 
siderable part of the population of those cities. This Italian 
episode in the life of the student, occupying from one to two 
years, was an interlude of gayety and self-indulgence which 
no moral or ascetic scruple appears to have checked. His 
sojourn in Venice coincided with that of his fellow-pessimist, 
afterward his favorite poet, Lord Byron, who was leading very 


much the same kind of life; but the two never came into 
personal relation. 





* The German title is Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung. We do not pre- 
tend that “Idea” is a literal and exact rendering of Vorstellung, but it gives the 
real import of the original as well as any word we can find. ‘‘ Conception” implies 
too great subjectivity, or too great individuality in the subject. The lexico- 
graphical equivalent of Vorstéllung is ‘‘ Representation,” and in ordinary cases 
we should so translate it; but here the word would be liable to objection on pre- 
cisely the opposite ground to that on which we reject “conception”: it is too ob- 
jective, too external, and conveys the notion of something scenic. The French 
language is as much at fault here as the English. M. Foucher de Careil rejects 
“ Representation,”’ the more obvious rendering, and translates ‘‘ Le Monde en tant 
qu’intelligence et volonté.” In a note (p. 221), he gives his reason for so doing : 
“Mais en Francois ce mot de representation offre un sens moins clair, moins precis 
qu’en allemand, et il est facile de demontrer qu’il se reduit au fond & ce terme 
d’intelligence qui en est ici l’exact équivalent et que la symétrie de notre langue 
exige.” 
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The news of the failure of the mercantile house at Danzig, 
to which his mother had intrusted without security the larger 
part of her property, recalled him to Germany. She and his 
sister Adele were nearly beggared by this stroke. Fortu- 
nately for himself, with constitutional caution, mistrustful of 
his mother’s management, he had separated his portion, dis- 
engaged his affairs from hers, and made his own independent 
arrangements. Therefore, it was only as heir in expectation 
that he was involved in her loss. But to one by nature ap- 
prehensive of possible evil, his means of subsistence seemed 
to be so much imperilled by this event as to make it expedient 
to reinforce them with some calling or pursuit which should 
yield him wages in case of need. The only one which sug- 
gested itself to his fastidiousness as practicable or tolerable 
was that of University Professor. In the German universities, 
an individual who shall be found duly qualified, and who, after 
prescribed tests, shall obtain from the Faculties the venia do- 
cendi, may lecture as “ Professor extraordinary ”’ to such stu- 
dents as are willing to hear him, receiving no salary from the 
university, and no other income from his office than the fees 
exacted for each course from those who choose to attend it. 
One of the advantages of this position is, that it places the 
lecturer who proves himself competent among the candidates 
for any vacant professorship in his line. -Schopenhauer had 
his eye on the chair just vacated by the death of Solger; hence 
the attempt in Berlin, of which we have spoken, and whose 
failure was due to no want of ability on his part, but solely 
to the overweight of Hegelian prepossessions, which allowed 
the débutant no hearing. There was little lost. Had he even 
established a position and obtained a following, with such a 
doctrine as he had to deliver,—a doctrine essentially athe- 
istic, —his career as a lecturer must have been brief. The 
governments of Germany allow considerable latitude of spec- 
ulation, but the court of Berlin would never tolerate atheism 
in a lecture-room existing by its sanction. 

Another Italian tour, another attempt to lecture at Berlin, 
as unsuccessful as the first. Pride and mistrust forbade the 
experiment in other universities. Meanwhile, the fate of the 
literary venture seemed for the time being decided. As to 
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any general recognition, an utter failure. No sound was heard 
in the land announcing the avatar of a new philosophy. Here 
and there the work found a reader, an admirer even, but no 
public. Goethe received his copy, and with right good-will 
sat down to read it. In an hour he despatched a note to 
Adele Schopenhauer, bidding her write to her brother in Italy 
that he expected to like the book very much; he had lighted 
on a passage that pleased him: it was his fortune in turning 
over the leaves of books to hit the best things. The clumsy 
form displeased him, so he cut the book in two, and made 
believe it was a work in two parts, and told his daughter-in-law 
that now he had a pleasure in store which would last him 
six months. It is not likely that he read it through; such, 
at least, was Schopenhauer’s suspicion. The fact is, Goethe 
was too old, his culture too complete, his account with phi- 
losophy too well settled, for such an undertaking. Half a 
century of solid existence lay between him and speculations 
of that sort. Two voices, and only two, representing each the 
first class in their several lines, were heard in its praise. 
Herbart, the philosopher, though differing by a whole heaven’s 
breadth from Schopenhauer’s views, perceived surpassing merit 
in the work, and placed the author on the same level with 
Fichte and Schelling. Jean Paul, the poet, pronounced it 

“a genial, philosophic, bold, many-sided work, full of acumen, of great 
depth, but a depth oftentimes without hope and without bottom, like 
that melancholy lake in Norway, where, girt about with gloomy walls 
of steep rock, one sees no sun, but only, in the deep below, the starry 
heaven, and over which no billow dances and no bird flies.” 


Berlin refused him an official position; but in Berlin he 
seems to have remained long after the professorial scheme had 
been abandoned, discontented with the place, but too irresolute 
to move, until one day in 1831, when the cholera came in at 
one gate, Schopenhauer went out at another, and journeyed on 
till he reached the cholera-proof city (as he judged it) of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. Here, at the age of forty-three, he 
set up his final, lifelong rest, and here what wastearthly of 
Schopenhauer rests yet. 

Henceforth until its close in 1860 — the space of nearly an 
entire generation — his life exhibits an altered phase. It is 
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the life of a cynic and a recluse. Withdrawn from the world, 
away from all literary associations, from all intellectual sympa- 
thies, a solitary thinker in a den of money-changers, he mused 
and plodded and growled, and nourished the long grudge 
which literary and academic disappointments had engendered 
in a nature predisposed by some radical vice or defect to mis- 
anthropic gloom. Within, the old fire glowed to the last; 
the realm of thought disclosed to the last new riches and 
secrets to the studious seeker; but the shadow of a system 
which knows no God, and no value in life, and no good in 
man, and no hope in death,—a system which regards exist- 
ence as an evil, — was on his soul, its bitterness was in his life. 
A change had come over the man. The aspiring youth of the 
university, the scholarly associate of savans and poets, the pol- 
ished elegant of Dresden tea-circles, the boon companion of 
young England in Venice and Rome, had stiffened into the 
cynic of a Frankfort ordinary,-the oracle of the table @héte, 
snubbing the profane, laying down the law to cockneys and 
tradesmen, — a Dr. Johnson, with no Garrick or Burke to tem- 
per his acerbity. Listening travellers were confounded by his 
eloquence, an occasional stray scholar was amazed to find in a 
city of shopkeepers an erudition unrivalled in Berlin or Bonn. 
The intellectual charm of these monologues detained the ap- 
preciative hearer in rapt oblivion of the hours; but when the 
talk wandered, as it often did, into Schopenhauer’s proper 
domain, it left an offence and a sorrow behind. From that 
desert of despair came the blast of death. 

The long leisure of these years yielded little in volume, but 
the value of a lifetime in weight. “Non multa” was the 
motto he chose for the future complete edition of his works. 
In 1836 appeared the treatise ‘“‘ Concerning Will in Nature.” 
In 1841 he published, under one title, “The Two Ground- 
Problems of Ethics,” two prize-essays, — one on the Freedom 
of the Will, which obtained the prize offered by the Royal 
Norwegian Academy of Sciences at Drontheim, and one on the 
Foundatio1 of Morals, which did not receive the prize offered 
by the Royal Danish Academy-of Sciences at Copenhagen. 
These, together with the second volume of “The World as 
Will and Idea,” published in 1844, and the “ Parerga and 
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Paralipomena,” published in 1851, were all that he added to 
his previous publications. A German translation from the 
Spanish of Balthasar Gracian’s Three Hundred Rules of Life, 
collected by Vincencio Juan de Lastanosa, is promised as a 
posthumous work. 

Our knowledge of Schopenhauer, so far as it depends on 
external sources, is chiefly derived from observations relating 
to this period of his life. The testimonies concerning his 
earlier years are too few and incidental, and relate too much 
to merely intellectual traits, to be of much use in forming an 
opinion of the man. The Schopenhauer of the Frankfort era 
is not a very attractive personality. Morally speaking, as 
reported by even friendly observers, he was no beauty. His 
honesty, sincerity,.and independence, his studiousness and 
‘conscientious pursuit of truth, command our respect; but the 
sulphuric acid in his temper created an aura of repulsion 
which only the sympathy of kindred genius or the force of 
‘“‘toadyism ”’ could overcome. Bozzy Frauenstadt reports that, 
in his eagerness to see and talk with him, he bored the philoso- 
pher, and was given by no gentle admonition to understand 
that “‘ one could not have audience with him at pleasure”’ ; * 
in fact, was turned out of doors. He nevertheless afterward 
gladly accepted the gracious permission to visit him twice 
a week at stated times. For the furtherance of our knowl- 
edge of human nature, and especially of great men, it is 
wisely ordered that, wherever there is a crabbed, cross-grained 
curmudgeon of a genius, some oily, indefatigable Boswell shall 
find him out. 

With this acidity of temper were associated weaknesses of 
precisely the kind we least readily pardon in a genius or phi- 
losopher, — fearfulness, excessive caution, and pecuniary anxi- 
ety. In his ethical writings he much insists on the abnegation 
of the love of life; but no man was ever more painfully care- 
ful of his own life, or more apprehensive of fatal accident. 
The fear of small-pox drove him from Naples, the fear of 
cholera from Berlin. In*Verona he was haunted with the 
idea that he had taken poisoned snuff. He never went to bed 








* Von ihm, Ueber ihn, -p. 158. 
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without a dagger and loaded pistols by his side, and started 
from his bed at every unusual noise. He took extraordinary 
precautions to guard against poison, and would never trust 
himself in the hands of a barber. 

A civil process had compelled him, while at Berlin, to pay 
an annuity for the maintenance of an old woman, a crony 
of his landlady, whom, in a fit of irritation, he had forcibly 
ejected from his chambers, thereby causing a bodily injury, 
which deprived her, as she alleged, of the ability to work. 
He thenceforth lived in constant dread of a criminal suit from 
the same quarter, and had no rest on that point until he 
received the official certificate of the creature’s demise, on the 
back of which he wrote, ‘‘ Obit anus, abit onus.”’ Suspicion, 
irritability, and violence imbittered all his intercourse with 
the world. His fear of robbery was such, that the drawers 
and parcels containing his valuables were guarded by labels 
in foreign languages, or labelled as medicines; and some of 
his effects were hidden away so carefully, that, in spite of the 
Latin directions in his will, they could not, without difficulty, 
be found after his death. For the same reason, his: diary of 
expenses was conducted in English, his important papers were 
inscribed with misleading titles, and his coupons stowed away 
in the folds of old letters. His dread of contagion would never 
allow Titm to drink at public fountains, except from his own 
leather cup, which he carried about with him for that pur- 
pose. The fear of being buried alive dictated the direction 
that his body, after death, should be kept beyond the usual 
time, and then carried to the grave in an open coffin. 

An aristocrat on principle, a misanthrope by temper, he 
desired to have as little as possible to do with his fellow-men. 
‘‘ Bipeds’ he called them in conversation, as unworthy the 
name of men. Yet he insisted that he was not a misan- 
thrope, in the strict etymological sense. Not misanthropos, 
he said, but Aataphronanthropos (man-despiser), expressed his 
mind; and in order to despise those who deserved it — that 
is, five sixths of the race — according to their desert, it was 
necessary not to hate them; for what one hates one cannot 
quite despise. He lamented that all his life, notwithstanding 
his theoretical conviction, he had never been able to attain to 
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an adequate working idea of the baseness and contemptible- 
ness of human kind. Most of them were as bad as they 
looked, and that was saying enough. He did not wish to be 
loved by his fellow-men ; for in order to be loved by them, 
one must be like them, which God forbid! It irked him that 
beings so despised should be regarded as belonging to the 
same race with himself. What had he in common with them? 
When the cat is young, she plays with little paper-balls ; she 
imagines that they are alive, and like herself; when she is 
older, she knows better, and lets them lie. Such had been 
his experience with the bipeds. In youth, the man of nobler 
mind believes that the essential and influential relations of life 
are the ideal ones, — those which are based on similarity of 
opinion, taste, sentiment, character. Later, he discovers that 
they are the real ones, — those which rest on some material 
interest or necessity. 

In the same spirit of alienation from his kind, he gloried in 
his celibacy. The so-called “ career” of most young men 
ended, he said, in their becoming beasts of burden to a wo- 
man. In the case of many of the noblest, the wife by the side 
of the husband appeared like the sin of his youth. The mar- 
ried man bears the full burden of life; the unmarried, but 
half. All genuine philosophers had been celibate, — Des 
Cartes, Leibnitz, Malebranche, Spinoza, Kant. The ancients 
were not to be taken into the account, because women with 
them occupied a subordinate position; moreover, Socrates’s 
matrimonial experience did not commend the nuptial state to 
scholars. And even the crowned singer of love had said, 
*‘ Quisquis requiem queris feminam cave, perpetuam officinam 
litium ac laborum.” * 

Notwithstanding his sensitiveness to contact with bipeds, he 
chose to dine at the public. table of some hotel where the ex- 
posure to such contact was greatest. His motive seems to 
have been the consciousness of rare conversational powers, 
which sought their occasion in the casual encounter of wits 
afforded by the dining-hall. It was not always, however, that 
opportunity was given for the exercise of this gift. In the 





* Petrarcha de vita solit. 
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absence of fit interlocutor or appreciative listener, he would 
sit morosely dumb, and chafe at the clatter of plates and the 
cringing of the waiters. At one time, for several successive 
days, he placed a gold piece beside his plate. when he took 
his seat at table, and would pocket it again on rising. Being 
asked the meaning of this act, he replied, that he had vowed 
to bestow that sum in alms, provided the officers opposite 
would start any other topic besides horses, dogs, and women. 

Nor did his misanthropy preclude the exercise of a liberal 
charity. To his honor.be it said, he contributed freely to 
the maintenance of needy relatives, was, according to his means, 
a generous benefactor of the poor, was open-handed in the 
presence of distress, and bequeathed the bulk of his property 
to a charitable institution. 

Another praiseworthy trait, of prime importance in the men- 
tal composition of a teacher of philosophy, was his unswerving 
truthfulness, his utter sincerity. ‘* Love of truth,” said his 
mother, “is Arthur’s greatest virtue; never did a falsehood 
proceed from his mouth.” 

Toward the close of his life, when the fame he had so con- 
fidently predicted began to dawn on his bleached head, his 
manners were somewhat softened by its soothing influence. 
His nature expanded, so far as a septuagenarian might, in 
the welcome ray. He grew more genial and bland, was willing 
to receive visitors, and had his daily levee. M. Foucher de 
Careil, who visited him in these last years, gives us his portrait 
from a French point of view : — 


“ Schopenhauer received me, as he received Frenchmen, with the 
exception of M. Alexandre Weil, who, in his quality of Alsacian, affected 
him like a German. His conversation, at first a little strange, at- 
tached me vividly. This assiduous reader of the Times, this talker 
sparkling with life and spirit, was a profound thinker. His felicitous 
memory, of which he made no display, and which he kept in constant 
cultivation, was the least of the gifts he had received from nature and 
education. His prodigious erudition had nothing of the affectation of 
the pedant; yet he had what Montaigne calls the science livresque. 
Introduced into his library, I saw some three thousand volumes, nearly 
all of which, unlike our modern amateurs, he had read. There were 


few German ones among them, many English, some Italian, but the 
greater part were French.” 
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“'When I saw him for the first time, at the table of the Hétel 
d’Angleterre at Frankfort,” continues this writer, “ he was already an 
old man, with lively and limpid blue eyes, a slender and somewhat 
sarcastic lip, around which there played a delicate smile. His vast 
forehead, with its tufts of white hair around the temples, relieved with 
the seal of nobleness and distinction a physiognomy snapping with wit 
and malice. His dress, his laced shirt-bosom, his white cravat, recalled 
an old man of the latter part of the reign of Louis XV. His manners 
were those of a person of good society. ..... He knew and spoke 
with equal perfection four languages, French, English, German, and 
Italian, and was tolerably at home in the Spanish. When he con- 
versed, the animation of the old man embroidered on the somewhat 
heavy German canvas its brilliant Latin, Greek, French, English, and 
Italian arabesques. There was a flow, a precision, a saliency, a wealth 
of citation, an exactitude of detail, which beguiled the hours...... 
His neat and emphatic diction captivated the auditory; it painted and 
analyzed at the same time, it was exact and precise on all sorts of sub- — 
jects. A German who had travelled much in Abyssinia was astonished 
to hear him one day give such precise details concerning the different 
species of crocodiles, and their habits, that he seemed to be in the 
company of an old travelling companion. Happy they who have heard 
this last of the conversationists of the generation of the eighteenth 
century !” 


The brilliancy which so fascinated M. Foucher de Careil 
accompanied him to the end, then not far distant, of his 
earthly days. Symptoms of disorder in the chest, in the 
spring and summer of 1860, brought before him the image of 
death, which he seems to have encountered without dread, 
though desiring a few years more for literary labor, and to 
bask a little longer in the new-risen sun of his fame. Pleas- 
ant it would be if by death he could attain to the absolute 
nothing; but that he did not expect. Come what might, his 
intellectual conscience was clean. And then, his solitary life, 
he said, had prepared him better than most men for the lonely 
business of dying. That worms would destroy his body did 
not distress him, but to think of the wild work which “ Pro- 
fessors of Philosophy ” would make with his ideas thrilled him 
with horror. When Dr. Gwinner asked where he would be 
buried, “It is all one,’ he said, “ men will find me out.” 
On the 22d of September, 1860, having risen and breakfasted as 
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usual, he was found dead, reclining on his sofa, with no trace 
of pain in his features. 

A slab of dark granite in the Friedhof at Frankfort bears 
the inscription, Arthur Schopenhauer. No date, no device, 
not a letter beside. He had ordered it so. 


We need not and will not attempt to analyze the character 
whose gross traits our brief relation, we trust, has made suffi- 
ciently clear. Soured by disappointment, wounded by neglect, 
with no religious faith to comfort the bruised soul, with no 
native hilarity to clear his horizon, and no elixir of the heart 
such as family affections supply, to compensate his real or 
fancied wrongs, the cynicism of Schopenhauer is sufficiently 
explained. For the rest, the meed of intellectual heroism, and 
the far higher praise of intellectual sincerity, cannot be denied 
him. The one merit which he claimed for himself we may 
freely concede: his intellectual conscience was clean. He 
knew absolutely no interest but the truth. It is too much to 
say of any thinker, that his theory takes no color from his per- 
sonality, constituted as that personality is by a thousand influ- 
ences and conditions, independent of the private will, — that 
his word is the simple reflex of impersonal truth. It is much 
to say of any man, that his theory is the pure transcript of his 
personality, his word the product of the innermost self, with 
no view to existing interests and no bias from existing author- 
ities. And this we think may be said of Schopenhauer, 
Whatever refraction his vision may have suffered from the 
humors of the soul, his thought accepted no bribe from any 
school, or sect, or public opinion, or individual prestige. 
There never was a more independent thinker. No one ever 
questioned the facts of consciousness with more earnest intent 
to elicit a true response. Kant was his leader, and Helvetius 
and Cabanis made epocls in his thought; but from these and 
all others he derived only impulse, perhaps suggestion; in no 
case judgment or opinion. 

Let us add, that he brought to the problems of metaphysic 
the largest known brain of his century,* a geniality seldom 


* That is, according to craniological estimates. Dr. Gwinner, a physician, com- 
pared the measurements of his skull with those of Napoleon’s, Kant’s, Schiller’s, and 
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surpassed, and an erudition whose extent was even in Germany 
a wonder. 


“ie 

An adequate account of Schopenhauer’s philosophy would 
require a separate essay. We Have chosen in these pages 
rather to present the man than the system. But the charac- 
teristic ideas of the system belong to the characterization of’ 
the man, and cannot be left out of even the briefest sketch 
of this last representative of the Kantian line. 

Schopenhauer is an idealist of the Berkeleian, not of the 
Fichtean type, — an idealist as opposed to materialism and to 
dualism, not as opposed to realism. Our experience, he con- 
siders, is real, the world we converse with is real, and still the 
world, as I know it, is my idea ( Vorstellung), the creation 
of my understanding operating on the raw material of the 
senses, which yield of themselves, as Berkeley has shown in 
the case of the eye, no adequate knowledge of reality. His 
‘starting-point, then, is identical with that of Kant, but now 
they diverge. According to Kant, the action of the under- 
standing in this process of reducing sensible impressions to 
ideas is determined by twelve categories, or laws of apprehen- 
sion, given in the constitution of the mind, such as relation, 
modality, quantity, quality, &c. Schopenhauer simplifies the 
process by reducing these categories under one head, — the 
law of causality. This alone suffices, he thinks, for all the 
operations which Kant had distributed under so many classes 
and subdivisions. 

The understanding forms ideas from sensible impressions, 
and so originates the actual world of our experience. The 
mind reflecting on these ideas compares and classifies them, 
and so arrives at generalizations, or ideas of ideas, — abstract 
ideas. For these the Germans are fortunate enough to possess 
a distinct term, Begriff, by which ideas of reflection are dis- 
tinguished from ideas of the understanding (ldee), or ideas in 
the Platonic sense. The faculty which manufactures abstract 
ideas from ideas of the understanding is Reason. Schopen- 





Talleyrand’s, and found that Schopenhauer’s exceeded these, though belonging (with 
the exception of Kant) to larger skeletons in all the principal dimensions. The 
skulls of ordinary men looked like boys’ skulls beside it. 
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hauer agrees with Kant,* and differs from Jacobi* in con- 
fining the action of reason to ideas derived from sensible 
experience, and denying any theogetical or scientific basis to 
those beliefs which, transcending sensible experience, form the 
topies of religion and of transcendental speculation. Herein 
consists one chief distinction between Schopenhauer and his 
three illustrious predecessors,— the trimurti of his abomina- 
tion, — Fichte, Schelling, Hegel. He seeks the basis of his 
philosophy in sensible experience, they in abstract conceptions. 
And hence his quarrel with those worthy men, whom he misses 
no opportunity of abusing. He had no patience with tran- 
scendental abstractions. To all prating about the “ Absolute,” 
or the ‘‘ Absolute Substance,” he applied the Arabian proverb, 
‘‘ T hear the clatter of the mill, but I see no meal.” 

We come now to the fundamental, organic principle of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy, that which he claims as his great 
discovery, and on which he rests his hope of immortal fame. 
The understanding, as we have seen, constructs from sensible 
impressions the actual world of our experience. But what is 
the origin and source, exterior to ourselves, of these impres- 
sions? What is it that distinguishes the real world from the 
baseless fabric of our fancies and dreams?” Kant, in his analy- 
sis of our cognitions, after classifying all the qualities and 
relations which compose the world of our experience, found 
a certain residuum not comprised in his categories, something 
which is not a quality or relation, and concerning which 
nothing can be affirmed but simple being. This he called 
Ding-an-sich, the real thing. What is this unknown, incon- 
ceivable something, the substratum of the known phenomenal 
world? He who shall resolve this question will have reached 
the final mystery of being. Schopenhauer finds it to be no 
passive substance, but an active, productive force. He calls 
it WiLL. We cannot undertake to reproduce the reasoning 
by which our philosopher arrives at this conclusion. We will 





* To account for those ideas of God, eternity, &c., for which the Critique of 
Pure Reason could find no warrant, Kant, it is well known, had recourse to another 
faculty, the Practical Reason, thus restoring with one part of his philosophy what 
the other had destroyed. Jacobi claimed for pure Reason that knowledge of the 
supernatural which Kant had relegated to the practical. 
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only indicate the first step, which, as Herbart (Schopenhauer’s 
best critic among his opponents) labors to prove, is itself a 
fallacy. In the world of objects, as it exists for the conscious 
subject, the primary and immediate object for each subject is \ 
his own body. But the body is not only an object of percep- . 
tion, like other objects; it is also a part of my conscious self, 
revealed to me as such by the action of my will. I will to 
move ; that conscious volition is actualized to me by some 
manifestation in my body. The bodily act is the realization 
(‘‘objectivation’’) of my will. It is not only so within the 
sphere of conscious volition, the realm of motive, but beyond 
that sphere. All bodily processes and functions, and the sum 
of these functions, the body itself, he concludes, is the product 
of will, the only difference being, that, when the volition origi- 
nates, not in the brain, but in other nervous centres, it is not a 
conscious volition, not the result of motive. Transferring this . 
conclusion from the “ immediate object,’ the body, to other | 
objects, and reasoning from analogy, he further concludes that 
the whole objective world is equally the product, or ‘ objecti- 
vation,’ of the same universal will, of which my voluntary 
action is only that portion which falls within the range of my 
consciousness. 

This will, he maintains, though primarily known to us as 
connected with intelligence, as conscious motive power, is not 
in itself intelligent or conscious ; it is so only when it makes 
use of a brain, as it were, to see itself with, otherwise a blind, 
unconscious, unreasoning force. 

We shall offer but one criticism on this theory, — a criticism ) 
whieh Herbart has not made, among all the incisive objections 
urged by him against Schopenhauer’s system, but which seems 
to us fatal. It is impossible to conceive of will otherwise than 
as a function presupposing a willing, and, we must also think, | 
a conscious agent. Schopenhauer puts nothing behind his z 
will, — no God, no nature, no person, no substance. The will | 

is primordial, underived, absolute. It is also unintelligent, 
f unconscious, blind. We cannot see that anything is gained on 
the side of the understanding, while everything is lost in the 
view of reason, by denying to this agency the intelligence 
which Spinoza ascribed to his substance. With that addition, 
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Schopenhauer’s system would have the advantage over Spi- 
nozism, in its substitution of causality for extension. Both 
are subjective determinations, but the former is the more 
fundamental of the two, and may be shown to include the 
other. 

But herein consists the very essence of Schopenhauer’s phi- 
losophy. It assigns to intelligence a secondary, subordinate, 
and merely physical significance. We give one or two pas- 
sages, by way of exemplification. 


“The will, as self-existent, constitutes the inner, true, and indestructi- 
ble being of man; but in itself the will is unconscious. For conscious- 
ness is conditioned by intelligence, and thig is merely an accident of our 
being; it is a function of the brain, which, together with the nerves and 
spinal marrow, is a mere fruit, a product, nay, a mere parasite of the 
rest of our organization, inasmuch as it does not directly co-operate with 
its mechanism, but merely serves to regulate its relations to the outer 
world for purposes of self-preservation.” — Die Welt, &c., Vol. II. p. 203. 


“ The need of intelligent perception arises from the manifoldness and 
separation of beings, that is, from individuation. If we suppose but 
one being to exist, that being would need no intelligent perception. ..... 
He would himself be all in all, consequently there would be nothing for 
him to know, that is, nothing foreign from himself to be apprehended as 
object.” “The nethermost powers of nature are themselves animated 
by that same will which afterward, in individual beings endowed with 
intelligence, wonders at its own work, as the sleep-walker in the morn- 
ing wonders at that which he has done in the night, or, more correctly, 
wonders at his own image which he sees in the glass.” — pp. 273, 325. 

“ Why is it that our consciousness becomes more clear and distinct 
in proportion as it reaches outward ? — most clear in sensible impres- 
sions, where it half belongs to the things without us, more dim toward 
the interior, and ending, if pursued to its innermost, in a darkness in 
which all cognition ceases. I say, it is because consciousness presup- 
poses individuality ; but individuality belongs to the merely phenomenal ; 
it is the (seeming) manifoldness of. the homogeneous, and therefore 
conditioned by the forms of the phenomenal (i. e. laws of perception), 
space and time. But our innermost has its root in that which is no 
longer phenomenal, but real (Ding-an-sich), and whither, therefore, the 
forms of the phenomenal do not reach; accordingly, the main conditions 
of individuality are wanting, and with the cessation of individuality 
consciousness ceases. In this radical focus of existence the diversity 
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of beings terminates, as the radii of a sphere terminate in its cen- 
tre.” — p. 326. 

“That will is to be ascribed to the lifeless, the inorganic, I was the 
first to say. For with me will is not, as hitherto supposed, an accident 
of knowledge, consequently of life, but life itself is the appearance of 
the will. On the other hand, knowledge itself is an accident of life, 
and life is an accident of matter. But matter itself is merely the visi- 


bility of the phenomena of the will.” — Ueber den Willen in der Na- 
ture, p. 77. 


We present what is most characteristic only in our author’s 
views. The books from which we quote are full of fine things, 
most fertile in suggestion, affluent in illustration ; we know of 
no metaphysical writings so fascinating, none to be compared 
with them in the kind of interest they afford, combining the 
awful depth of Jacob Boehme with the sharpness of Hume, the 
. breadth of Herder with the sap of Montaigne. And still, the 
philosophy itself, in its naked substance, stripped of these hon- 
ors, is very much such a system as one might suppose an eye- 
less fish in the Mammoth Cave, if endowed with intelligence, 
to frame for itself from the facts of its consciousness. For 
some thousands of years philosophy in the West has placed in- 
telligence at the head of creation. The first who defended this 
seemingly so obvious position appeared to Plato like a sober 
man among reeling drunkards. If Schopenhauer’s doctrine is 
correct, the wisdom of Anaxagoras must be unlearned. Intel- 
ligence has nothing to do with either the creation or the con- 
duct of things beyond the narrow sphere of animal life, where 
it serves the unfortunate victims of that doom to light up their 
misery. Thought is not needed, and does not appear, until the 
universe is all complete. Then, from a lump of gray pulp in 
the hollow of a bone emerges— the Light of the World! ‘Chris- 
tianity says, “In the beginning was the Word ” ; — intelligence 
co-ordinate with being. Schopenhauer’s doctrine says, In the 
end was the Word. Intelligence is the supplement of being, a 
kind of “ zolian attachment,’ not at all essential to the work- 
ing of the instrument, but varying a little the dull performance, 
where performer, instrument-maker, and instrument are one. 

We said there is a fascination in Schopenhauer’s writings. 
We further confess, that this fascination is not mere charm of 
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manner; it is not alone the affluent discourse and varied illus- 
tration; but is due in part to the very weirdness and wild- 
ness of the doctrine itself. The imagination is tickled while 
reason dissents. Nature shudders, but curiosity tempts. It is 
the fascination of the cavern and the catacomb. The world 
of this philosophy is a world of darkness, which no sunshine or 
starshine irradiates, which receives no light from above, and 
whose only illumination is the phosphorescence of the animal 
matter contained in it. We can enjoy it as a curiosity, but 
before we could be content to occupy it, we must forget that 
we have ever seen the sun. 

A different and higher interest attaches to the Grund- 
probleme der Ethik. Whatever the defects of Schopenhauer’s 
metaphysic, and whatever the defects of his personal charac- 
ter, as an ethical philosopher, he ranks with the highest. The 
above-named title comprises two immortal essays, — one on 
the Freedom of the Will, the other on the Foundation of 
Morality, — whose interest is enhanced by the thorough dis- 
engagement of the author from all theological prepossessions. 
The essay on the’Freedom of the Will is, bating some hateful 
personalities,* perhaps the best treatise extant on that subject. 
The doctrine is substantially that of Schelling (with, of course, 
a tirade against that philosopher, whom the author accuses of 
plagiarizing Kant). The soul determines itself before this 
earthly life, and is therefore essentially free. The freedom of 
the will is maintained on the side of Being, but denied on the 
side of Action. All acts are determined, all being is free. 
Spinoza had said, that, if a stone hurled through the air were 
endowed with consciousness, it would feel itself free, and think 
that it went of its own accord to the place of its destination. 
Schopenhauer adds, it would be right in so thinking. 

The other essay examines and compares the various princi- 
ples of moral action, and finds the essence of virtue to consist 
in self-renunciation. The good man is he who “ minimizes” 





* The indulgence of similar personalities in the other essay is one of the causes 
assigned by the Danish Academy for withholding the prize. ‘ Neque reticendum 
videtur plures recentioris statis summos philosophos tam indecenter commemorari 
ut justam et gravem offensionem habeat.”—Judicium Regie Danice Scientiarum 
Societatis. 
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the difference between himself and others; a definition identi- 
cal in substance with the Christian rule, “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

A word is due, before we conclude, to that trait of Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy which has been the subject of more com- 
ment than any other, by which, indeed, he is chiefly known to 
those who know him only by report. We mean his Pessimism. 
We have called it a feature of his philosophy: it is not, how- 
ever, an organic constituent thereof, nor otherwise a necessary 
inference from it, than as pessimism legitimately follows athe- 
ism. He is thorough in this as in everything else, and zealous 
as in nothing but this. He pants to tell us there is no hope, 
and preaches his bad news with the fervor of an evangelist. 
The opposite doctrine provokes his ire. University Professors 
of Philosophy are not more hateful in his eyes than they who 
profess Optimism. ‘ It appears to me, not only an absurd, but 
a ruthless doctrine, a bitter mockery of the nameless sorrows 
of humanity.’ There are pessimists of egoism, like Byron, 
and pessimists of the spleen, like Thomas Carlyle, and there 
are religious pessimists, like Calvin and Jonathan Edwards ; 
but we doubt if west of the Himalaya there was ever a phi- 
losopher whose deliberate views and studied theory of life and 
the world were so steeped in pessimism as those of Schopen- 
hauer. Since the curse of Faust, since the wail of Ecclesias- 
tes, there has been no verdict on human things so full of 
despair. Our space will not permit extracts; we will only 
refer to the forty-sixth chapter of the second volume of Die 
Welt, &c., itself a supplement to parts of the first volume, 
where the same doctrine is less emphatically stated. This 
chapter, entitled “The Nothingness and Sorrows of Life,” has 
for its aim the demonstration and illustration, by facts and 
citations from authors of renown, of this one proposition, that 
existence is an evil, and “‘ something which ought not: to be.”’ 

It is curious to see Buddhism reproduced in a member of 
the Evangelical Church, to encounter in civil Frankfort a 
sough of Nirwana from the Indian isles. And this man was 
no hypochondriac,—his liver was sound; eupeptic as an 
alderman, he kept himself physically in high order beyond the 
limits of the threescore years and ten. Was ita bias of the 
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will, a bubble in the blood, a tangle in the brain, or was it the 
constraint of a stricter logic, that necessitated this bleak con- 
clusion? If the last, then let us be glad that logic is not the 
staple of life. Schopenhauer’s view of Christianity is strongly 
tinged with the blue of his philosophy. He reads pessimism 
in the New Testament, and has a Calvinist’s joy in the doc- 
trine of the Fall, of Original Sin and Total Depravity, which 
he regards as fundamentals. With these delicacies Christian- 
ity (for a Western one) was a very tolerable religion, but 
the optimists have spoiled it. Leibnitz and Shaftesbury and 
Bolingbroke and Pope are the great heresiarchs. It was 
they who foisted on Christianity the notion “ that life is some- 
thing desirable, and human happiness its end” ; ‘* whereas it 
is much more correct to regard labor, privation, want, and 
sorrow. as the end of life; as Brahmanism, and Buddhism, 
and as-genuine Christianity regard it.” ‘Really, Optimism 
makes so strange a figure on this stage of sin and sorrow and 
death, that one would be inclined to take it for irony, had 
not Hume,* in revealing its secret source, sufficiently ex- 
plained it.” 

It is not likely that Schopenhauer’s system, notwithstand- 
ing his present popularity as a writer, will ever prevail. It 
finds no support in the sentiments. These exercise a secret, 
slow, but in the long run very potent influence in philosophy. 
Like the Salaminian Chorus in the Ajax of Sophocles, they 
watch the discussion, hear madness: rave and wisdom plead, 
and pronounce the final judgment: ‘There are many things 
which mortals by experience may know, and there are many 
more which for want of experience no seer may declare.” It 
is safe to predict that no system of philosophy will number 
many converts which affronts a rooted and cherished senti- 
ment of the soul. And with both the Romanic and Germanic 
races no sentiment is more deeply rooted than that of theism. 
May it not be something more than a sentiment? We incline, 


* The author, in our judgment, has entirely misapprehended Hume, who, in one of 
the essays referred to, ‘‘ The Natural History of Religion,” is not speaking of phi- 
losophic Optimism, but of the vulgar representations of Deity, and in the other 
essay, ‘‘ Dialogues concerning Natural Religion,” is not expressing his own opin- 
ion, but putting an argument into the mouth of one of the speakers. 
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in spite of the complaint of Kant,* to believe in a progress of 
metaphysical science. And, in spite of the negative results 
of that wonderful analysis which stamps him the greatest 
of modern thinkers, we anticipate among the fruits of that 
progress, on the very ground of the “ Adequate Reason” on 
which Schopenhauer builds, the recognition, as an axiom in 
metaphysic, of the fundamental principle of theism, — con- 
scious Intelligence co-ordinate with Being. 

Philosophy hastened to adopt the questionable Aristotelian 
maxim, Nihil in intellectu quod non prius in sensu. Will she 
not one day accept the converse of that proposition, which we 
venture to word thus, — Mihil in sensu (percipientis) quod 
non prius in intellectu (efficientis)? All sensible experience 
— consequently the whole phenomenal world — must have an 
intelligent Cause. 

Meanwhile, as to systems which contradict this principle, 
like that we have been considering, we have one suggestion to 
offer. There are two ways of conversing with works of phi- 
losophy. We may resort to them for the purpose of finding 
some theory or opinions which we can appropriate and use; as 
the uninstructed layman adopts his theology from some ac- 
credited teacher, or confession of faith. Or we may read them 
for the sake of the stimulus to reflection which they furnish, 
and the opportunity of exercising our own powers on the top- 
ics they suggest, or the doubts they provoke. Considered in 
relation to the first of these uses, Schopenhauer’s writings are 
very objectionable, and cannot fail to create disgust in minds 
that resent conclusions at war with traditional beliefs and the 
common sense of mankind. But as stimulants of thought, as 
intellectual entertainment, we know of few metaphysical writ- 
ings that will bear comparison with them. 


“The most genial and learned philosophical works,” says Herbart, 
“are often those which provoke the most lively and explicit censure. 
In such cases the censure means that the work in question is well 
worth reading, not for acceptation of the doctrine contained in it, but 
for practice in thinking, of which there can never be too much. For 
this we can recommend Schopenhauer’s work, and that in the very 
highest degree.” 





* See Preface 00 the paar edition of the Kritik da Réiawn Vernunft. 
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In metaphysic the important thing is not the doctrine 
taught, but the point of view from which it is maintained, the 
insight and oversight brought to its support, the method and 
the illustration. We can sympathize with the learned Hindu, 
who, after explaining the different systems of Indian philoso- 
phy to a friend of ours, and being asked to which he gave his 
preference, replied: ‘“*O, I have no choice, I like them all; 
they are all good.” 

We have found entertainment and delight in very different, 
in very opposite systems; Fichte and Helvetius, Leibnitz and 
Schelling, Kant and Locke, — we have found nourishment in 
each. For intellectual discipline, for suggestion and provoca- 
tion of thought, they are all good. For solution of the deep- 
est questions of the soul, they are all, we fear, alike vain. 


Art. V.— THE SYSTEM AND ORDER OF CHRIST’S MINISTRY. 


1. An Examination of the Testimony of the Four Evangelists. By 
Smon GreeNLEAF, LL. D. [Being a Translation of Professor 
Robinson’s Harmony.] Boston: Charles C. Little and James 
Brown. 

2. Histoire des Origines du Christianisme. Vol. I. Vie de Jésus. 
Par Ernest Renan. Paris: Michel Levy. 1863. 

3. Apostolical Harmony of the Gospels. By Lant Carrenter, LL. D. 
London. 1838. 


Ir is impossible to construct such a biography of Jesus as 
those we can make of the men of our own era. To take from 
little fragmentary sketches of parts of his work, even to add 
to them that “ fifth gospel’ by which the climate of Palestine, 
its scenery and its ruins, illustrate the four, and then to illu- 
minate all these under the blaze of the regard and reverence 
for Jesus Christ which the Holy Spirit has been kindling ever 
since he lived, and to work upon these materials, with whatever 
nicety or patience, is still not to make such a life of him as 
Masson makes of Milton, or as Southey makes of Cowper. 
When such a scholar as Andrews Norton denies that Christ 
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was born at Bethlehem, we may well hesitate before we speak 
with much confidence of minor details, And when nobody 
can tell us within three months at what time the harvest 
ripened in Palestine, we must not fix too accurately the time 
of the incident when the disciples rubbed out the wheat-grains 
or barley-grains in their hands. 

We have attempted, in some detail, to show the fatuity of 
the attempt to construct ‘‘ Harmonies’ of the Gospels in. face 
of such obstacles as these; and the worthlessness of such 
attempts, in view of the different dispositions, characters, 
and objects of the Evangelists.* We added, at the same time, 
the suggestions, which in our last number we attempted to 
enforce,f that such a cento when made would be useless for 
the quickening of personal religion, and that it would not 
give any more satisfactory ideal of the Saviour’s life. 

To take an instance, about which the harmonists are greatly 
exercised, it is not of the slightest importance to faith, morals, 
piety, or any element of life, whether Jesus met Bartimeus as 
he went into Jericho, as Luke says, or as he went out, as Mark 
says, or whether Bartimeus had a blind companion, as Mat- 
thew says. The diversity has had its use in the Church, in 
helping to break down all theories of verbal inspiration ; but 
any man of sense coming to the triple account says, “* Who 
cares?”’ All the wise dovetailing of the harmonists on such 
detail makes them and their work ridiculous. All of such 
detail may be set aside.as mere verbiage, quite outside the vital 
wish and endeavor to come as nearly as possible into intelligent 
communion with that Master Life which has so enlarged the 
life of the whole world. 

But while all this is granted regarding even important 
details, the same reason which brushes aside the effort to set 
them in the order of a mosaic demands an intelligible idea of 
the’general methods and central motives of that master life. 
The wish for intelligent communion with.it compels inquiry as 
to its general purposes. We may set aside one and another 
detail as unimportant, but we must have a conception of char- 
acter. And this conception of character will depend in very 





# Christian Examiner, September, 1858, Art. ITI. 
+ Christian Examiner, November, 1863, Art. I. 
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large degree on the general plan assigned to the Saviour’s 


work, and upon the prior question, whether he had any gen- 
eral plan at all. 


1. In answering these general questions, the Orthodox crit- 
ics for some centuries have taught us that his only plan 
was what they call “the plan,” in which he made the great 
atonement in the scenes of Gethsemane and Calvary. Other 
plan, on their system, he had none. They have supposed that 
he lived through three years or more of John’s ministry, and 
three or four more of his own, — enough to make up a certain 
mystic seven years, supposed to be somewhere demanded in 
the Book of Daniel. They have supposed that through this 
period he was waiting, with divine patience, for his time to 
come. He has been represented, while he waited, as fulfilling 
the formal duties of a Jewish Pharisee, by~going from Caper- 
naum or Nazareth three times a year to the Jewish feasts sup- 
posed to be required. Out of nine or more of such visits, the 
received phrase is, that the narratives of four or five only have 
“come down to us.”” But, practically, Orthodoxy has nothing 
to do with his conduct in this long waiting-time. Its interest. 
in his work is simply in his infinite vicarious atonement. For 
its purposes, it would have been more convenient, if the four 
Evangelists, instead of that part of the Gospels which precedes 
the account of the last supper, had simply said, “‘ He was born 
of the Virgin Mary,’’ — which is, in fact; the abridgment which 
the ‘* Apostles’ Creed,” so called, makes of all that narrative. 

From this Orthodox view of the method of his life there 
must spring an ideal of what he was, which fixes itself in the 
Church. In fact, the ecclesiastical idea of him, so far as 
Orthodoxy has had the making-of it, is simply the idea of a 
patient, long-suffering, much-enduring man. It gives him no 
traits of energy, action, or system. It is not by accident that 
the painters or the hymn-writers have characterized him, with- 
out exception, in this dreamy and inefficient idea. Such a 
Saviour is the Saviour of the theology which represents him, 
for some years after the beginning of John the Baptist’s min- 
istry, as waiting, with a certain divine Fabian wisdom, for the 
striking of some great clock, by which even God is ruled, — for 
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his time to come. Mr. Mill, as we conceive, is wholly right 
when he’says : — | 


“What is called Christian, but should be termed theological moral- 
ity,* has all the characters of a reaction...... Its ideal is negative, 
rather than positive; passive, rather than active; Innocence, rather 
than Nobleness ; Abstinence from Evil, rather than energetic Pursuit 
of Good...... It is essentially a doctrine of passive obedience ; it in- 


culcates submission to all authorities found established.” — On Zib- 
erty, pp. 89, 90. 


We say we consider Mr. Mill entirely right in this statement 
of the ecclesiastical type of manliness. We are eager to call 
attention to it, as a legitimate result of the theory which sup- 
poses that our Saviour had no particular system of impressing 
the world, of giving it new life, and of establishing God’s 
kingdom, excepting that which he reserved for the close. If 
we permitted ourselves to accept Dr. Bushnell’s rather ques- 


tionable language, which regards the whole as a divine stage- 


play, we suppose we should be obliged to say, that, on that 
theory, the Divine Hero rested the whole on the dénouement, 
or coup de thédtre. To our simpler tastes, however, such 
language seems as disgusting as it is artificial. The thing 
described, — the incoherency, not to say languor, which marks 
the broken narratives of the Orthodox biographers when they 
atiempt to harmonize the life of Christ, — the long, vacant 
pauses, — the unexplained changes of place, — the neglect of 
all the Evangelists say of motive, based on the feeling that it 
is irreverent to ascribe motive to a God,— the emptiness of 
the years spent at Capernaum between feasts or journeys, — 
all have their legitimate result in a conception of duty such 
as Mr. Mill satirizes. The Christian of that theology ought 
to be patient and resigned. But there is nothing in its account 
of its Founder to make the believer zealous, active, enterpris- 
ing, or brave. There is nothing to give him example for long- 
protracted trial, or to make him steadfast in his duty when he 
has to look far into the future. He ought to wait, like another 





* For, as Mr. Mill rightly says, “‘ It was not the work of Christ, but is of much 
later origin.” He is “ far from pretending that these defects are necessarily inherent 
in Christian ethics. Far less would I insinuate this of the doctrines and precepts 
of Christ himself.” 


* 
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Nathanael, for somebody to come and redeem Israel; but there 
is nothing in the Christ who is portrayed before him to make 
him go forth, as the real Christ made the real Nathanael, to 
work himself in her redemption. 

But the Christian world is very tired of this foinéant hy- 
pothesis. It rejects its positive side, refusing to credit the mean 
theory of the bargain or contract involved in the vicarious sub- 
stitutions attributed to the Garden and the Cross. And at the 
same time, it feels in its heart that all its energy, adventure, 
and success come to it from the living victory of that Life 
which was most completely alive. It sets aside, therefore, the 
negative side. It seeks, in preference, some theory of the 
Gospel which shall not banish the Saviour to lonely meditation 
‘in Nazareth or in Capernaum during six out of seven of the 
long years in which he and John the Baptist were giving new 
form to the world. Christendom undoubtedly is careless of 
the detail. Its ideal of the Christ is far too great and precious 
to be exchanged for any mosaic. picture of a hundred bits, or 
any cento of a thousand torn and mangled lines. None the 
less, however, does it demand some general statement of his 
movement, which shall enable it-to form some adequate idea 
of his character. He cannot have been the brooding Nathan- 
ael which the old Church makes him. Christendom is sure of 
that, and so turns eagerly to the fragmentary records to find 
out “ what manner of man this is.”’ 

That demand calls out such books as Dr. Furness’s.and M. 
Renan’s. It is to be hoped, as it is to be expected, that it will 
call out many more. They are attempts to answer an inexora- 
ble question, which has been staved off quite long enough in 
the Church’s history. 


2. M. Renan’s history may be very briefly summed up thus. 
Jesus of Nazareth has, through his youth and younger man- 
hood, studied, as best he could, the best wisdom of his time, 
and the best prophetic utterance of the fathers. Modestly, in 
his mountain home, ‘he assumes a teacher’s place, and gathers 
a handful of friends who like to listen to his simple, pastoral 
maxims. They hear at last the fame of John the Baptist, go 
down, with so many other Galileans, to Judea, and are bap- 
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tized. The work of John interests Jesus, and he for a while 
attempts the formation of such another host of followers. He 
receives disciples, and, at the hands of his first friends, baptizes 
them. But his disciples and John’s do not agree. The land 
is wide, and both leaders are disposed to peace. Jesus returns, 
therefore, with his friends to Galilee, shakes off the entangling 
alliance with John, and now, with a wider éxperience, but with 
more ascetic views, he and his pass up and down the Galilean 
valleys in a happy ovation of perpetual welcome and cheer. 
As he gains influence over the peasantry, his ideas of possible 
power become wider and wider. He determines to attack the 
stronghold of cant and form by going with his troop for a pro- 
tracted sojourn in Jerusalem. He has always been in the 
habit of going thither at the Passover. After John the Bap 
tist’s death, with his: most attached disciples he makes this 
more decided assault on the prejudices of the city. But it dis- 
gusts him and wounds him. The cheerful ovations of Galilee 
are atanend. The town is dead and cold. He and his fol- 
lowers, with their simple Good Tidings, cannot start its pre- 
cision or waken it from the torpor of its propriety. At last he 
gives up the attempt. He leaves Jerusalem, certain that no 
compact is possible with the old Jewish worship. He returns 
to Galilee, having completely lost his Jewish faith, and in‘the 
full ardor for revolutions For eighteen months he works in 
this revolution. So far as Galilee goes, it has a certain suc- 
cess. But the pretensions of his followers compromise him. 
They make claims for him which he will not sustain, yet 
which he does not deny. In a sort of disgust at the impos- 
sibility of controlling destiny, unwilling to work only for such 
a corner as Galilee, drawn to Judea again by a sort of charm, 
he determines on one more effort on the rebellious city. He 
goes there once more, spends not one week, but most of the 
winter, fails to awaken it, and dies at the hands of its rulers. 
The merit of this sketch of M. Renan’s is, that it restores 
Jesus to the category of living beings. In permitting him to 
have some motives, it gives him some life. It accepts the 
line of statement of the Evangelists, who are quite willing to 
say, that he did this thing because of that thing ;—as that 
he left Judea because the Jews sought to kill him, and went 
VOL. LXXVI. — 5TH S. VOL. XIV. NO. I. 8 
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into the desert because the multitude would make him a king: 
All such motive, as we have said, disappears from the ortho- 
dox and ecclesiastical view, where he runs to and fro, literally 
a deus in machina. . 

But M. Renan’s sketch fails, because, almost confessedly, it 
forces the authorities to support it, and does not in any in- 
stance, so far as we see, condescend to adapt itself to them. 
It is the author’s conception of Jesus .Christ, with the texts 
and illustrations taken very much at haphazard to give it 
vivacity. For the existence of the ‘ Galilean School”’ before 
John’s baptism, for instance, there is not one word of author- 
ity in the Gospels, nor does M. Renan affect there is any. 
Only he singles out texts or aphorisms, as he calls them, from 
-different parts of the Gospels, which he thinks are fitted, in their 
simplicity, for this opening of a career, and tells us that they 
were pronounced then, and were the life of the new move- 
ment. For instance, the words, ‘“‘ He that exalteth himself 
shall be abased, and he that humbleth himself shall be .ex- 
alted,”’ are transferred from the place they occupy in Matthew 
and Luke, at the very end of Christ’s life, to appear among 
these aphorisms of the beginning. So the Sermon on the 
Mount crumbles into pieces, — that the “ simple aphorisms ”’ 
may fall into place in the first work of Galilee, while the more 
severe and vigorous denunciations or expressions of asceticism 
are reserved for a period, years later, of a more intense revo- 
lution. This process is as outrageous as the worst cento work 
of the Harmonists. 

Nor is the ideal which the author gives by it so true to 
the results of that life in history, that he should have made 
for it this destructive onslaught on the texts. It is better 
than the ecclesiastical view, because nothing could be worse, 
unless it gave us some stone which fell from heaven, and 
told us that was all we had to worship. It is better, because 
it gives us an active Saviour, instead of a sleeping or dream- 
ing one. But the action, though generous and at times even 
divine in its motive, is anything but divine in its methods or 
its wisdom. It is spasmodic, inconsistent, and at last acknowl: 
edges its own failure by what is virtually suicide. The world 
might leave on one side more completely than M. Renan 
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would do, all question as to authorities in the Gospels, and, 
still looking only at results, it would not be satisfied with this 
interpretation of causes. For here is a resurrection of the 
whole world, evidently beginning in the time of Tiberius. To 
account for it, here are a body of teachers, prophets, moralists, 
who go over the world with matchless energy, dignity, and sys- 
tem, and reorganize it, while they revitalize it. These men say 
they get all their impulse and all their direction from the present 
God, who instructs them how to carry out the designs which 
they have received from Jesus Christ, who is their king; for 
whom they have such reverence that they claim no sort of 
credit themselves as interpreters of God’s Word. All comes 
to them through him, they say. It would be impossible to 
persuade the world that he who thus moved them to such 
energy, system, dignity, and success was himself a village 
preacher at first, till he was dissatisfied with his own preach- 
ing ; that he then tried the methods of the old prophetic schools, 
till he displeased John the Baptist; that he then made yet 
another movement for an impossible earthly paradise, then 
tried in vain to unite this with the Jewish order, and at 
last, disgusted with the impossibility of swaying a material 
world by spiritual ideas, gave up his life almost gladly because 
he was weary of the conflict. 

If any Gospels did thus describe their great hero, that world 
which judges of causes by their results would say rightly that 
these Gospels were not true. It is no wayward sentimentalist, 
however amiable, acting without firm system, however true 
to his immediate impulse, who has created Christian civiliza- 
tion, and begun the only regular advance-movement of the 
human race worth mention in its history. 


3. There is an impression that the Gospel of John betrays 
us into such inconsistencies in our view of Christ’s charac- 
ter. This impression lies very near the bottom of the uneasy 
effort of the critics to set aside that Gospel from historical 
authorities. It has, of course, always been seen that Jesus 
Christ, as described by John, appears in very different aspects, 
if not as a very different being, from Jesus Christ as described 
by the other Evangelists. 
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“A Gospel in which Jesus never meets a demoniac and never utters 
a parable — is neither baptized nor tempted, partakes of no last pass- 
over and institutes no last supper, announces no coming of the ‘ king- 
dom of heaven, no fall of Jerusalem, no return of Messiah to judg- 
ment, speaks of himself as the ‘Son of God’ and carrying a pre-exist- 
ent glory in disguise, and finally is crucified in coincidence with the 
slaying of the paschal lamb — belongs to quite a different world from 
its predecessors, and could never proceed from the same little group of 
personal disciples whose memorials we meet in the other Evangelists.” 
— National Review (London), October, 1863, p. 529. 


There is not more difference, it is true, than there is be- 
tween the Socrates of Plato and the Socrates of Xenophon ; 
there is not more difference than there is between the Napo- 
leon of Hazlitt and the Napoleon of Thiers; if we may com- 
pare thus the biography of the great central Being of all 
history with the efforts we make to describe its little charac- 
ters. There is not more difference than two men will make in 
their understanding of one set of words, describing one char- 
acter ; — as two politicians interpret differently one set of con- 
temporary state papers, — one reading “‘ simple,” and the other 
reading “shrewd,” in the phrases of the same proclamation ; 
or as two critics describe Hamlet differently, while they have 
the same edition of the same play under their eye. But still 
there is doubtless great difference in exhibition of character 
between the “Son of God” of John and the “ Son of Man” 
of the other Evangelists. Now if, besides this difference of 
character, the fourth Gospel, when connected with the others, 
demands of us constant vacillation in plan; if it force us to 
believe that the Redeemer, in the midst of simplé, successful 
revolution in Galilee, was once and again and again and yet 
again turning aside to see what could be done in wholly dif- 
ferent ways at Jerusalem, it must be confessed that it offers us 
a Saviour quite different from the ideal which the Spirit has 
been compelling us to form in his triumph of eighteen centu- 
ries. The feeling that this Gospel does inflict such an injury 
is, as we believe, central in the desire to set it aside. We find 
this wish set forth with singular effect, and with perfect fair- 
ness and modesty, in the admirable article on M. Renan in the 
last National Review, attributed to an authority no less than 
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Mr. James Martineau. From this article we have copied the 
passage quoted above. ' 

Simply stated, the plan such critics give of our Saviour’s 
work is this, so far as our present subject of the method of the 
Saviour’s ministry is concerned. Let us set aside the fourth 
Gospel, they say, except as a book of devotion and edification. 
For our chronology and method, let us look only at the other 
three. Then we have this simple career as his earthly min- 
istry. He first appeared in public when John baptized him. 
As soon as he heard that John was cast into prison, he began 
himself to preach, ‘‘ The kingdom of God is at hand,’’ — pass- 
ing from point to point in Galilee, as he could work most 


efficiently. He had no Jewish entanglements. He would not 


condescend to visit the temple; he showed no fealty to the 
habits of Jewish worship. He preached in the synagogues, or 
by the lake, or on the hills, as best he could reach his audi- 


ence. So he roused all Galilee, and all the neighboring prov- 


inces. When John was beheaded, his disciples recognized 
Jesus as their only chief, and attempted to make him king. 
This was the culmination of his visible sway over men. He 
declined their crown. He avoided as well the pertinacity of 
Herod. Strong in the success which he had attained, he went 
at last to the great assembly at the Passover at Jerusalem, — 
for the first time since his boyhood, so far as this history 
knows. He made his appeal there to the chiefs of Jerusalem, 
but all in vain. They seized him, and put him to death. - 
This system of the ministry of Christ is certainly vastly more 
intelligible than either of the other two. It is, at the same 
time, muchamore in accord with that idea of Christ which all 
history, and the Holy Spirit speaking in all time, compel every 
man to form, however devoted he may be to the letter. It 
presents him as single-minded, which, alas! neither of the 
other hypotheses makes him. It presents him, as they do 
not, as utterly in-earnest in his great work, from the begin- 
ning to the end. It shows that he had never any hesitation 
in that great appeal to the people, which is to end in making 
the people rulers of themselves by right divine. It avoids all 
difficulty of entanglement with Jewish or local theology or 
ritual. He is simply the King of the new kingdom, begin- 
8 * 
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ning with authority, marching on with authority, dying at 
men’s hands because he will not relinquish his authority, and 
he establishes his kingdom most completely because he dies. 
It is his work, too, God’s work, and no other’s. It owes noth- 
ing to David, Solomon, Isaiah, or Moses. All that the men of 
their stamp and making had to do with it was to crucify its 


- King. So far this system is unquestionably the system vastly 


more acceptable to the thoughtful world, which at heart knows 
that Jesus Christ is at work in it now, conquering and yet to 
conquer. : 


4. But we do not set aside the difficulties of this perfectly 
simple system by the one sacrifice we make for it in abandon- 
ing the historical value of John’s Gospel. Simple it is, but it 
is so simple that he who attempts to adapt it to the history of 
the world, and to the acknowledged movement of the work 
of Christ in his generation and after it, feels at once a void 
which must somewhere be supplied. The theory supposes that 
the great prophet has roused Galilee, Samaria, Idumeza, even 
the more remote provinces of Syro-Pheenicia, and at the last 
attacks Jerusalem, and is killed. - But to his attempt in Jeru- 
salem it gives at most parts of five daysonly. Heis a foreigner 
to Jerusalem and her polity. The kingdom he brought was 
in no sense a Jewish kingdom; and when he came to her, she 
was wholly ignorant of his person and of his claims, except as 
the report of his work elsewhere might have brought them. 
How does it happen, then, the inquirer is forced to ask, that, 
in the very first address he makes to her priests, after his rustic 
triumphal entry, he charges them with the intentien of killing 
him? They have shown themselves displeased the day before, 
but the Synoptic Gospels have given us no hint of anger sud- 
denly roused to the point of murder. Why does he himself, 
from the beginning, address them with a harshness which is 
cruelty, if he has never seen them before? He has no such 
manner as that in Galilee, when he speaks of Moses, or his in- 
stitutions, or his priesthood. In particular, why does every 
parable at Jerusalem say that they have rejected him, if, as 
would appear from these three Gospels alone, they have never 
seen him before, if he has never once addressed to them a word 
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on the kingdom of heaven, if his only appeal to them has 
been the driving of the brokers and butchers out of the temple 
courts? ‘“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem,” he cries, on his way up 
to the city, “how often would I have gathered thy children 
together, and ye would not.”” This is Luke’s account. These 
critics are obliged to tell us that it is wrongly placed; that 
he said the words on Wednesday or Thursday of Passion-week, 
and that they mean that he had tried to gather these children 
on Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday of that week. The explana- 
tion is weak enough, but grant it true.* How did he try to 
gather the children of Jerusalem together then? If the ac- 
count of the Synoptics is all, his attempt consisted in a series 
of parables and other lessons, which, from the first, charge 
them with the intention to kill lim. 

No reader, we should say, could take the Synoptic account of 
Passion-week without saying that Jesus had met all these men 
before, — had attempted to move them, had explained to them 


“the kingdom” as freely as he had done to the Galileans. 


We conceive that this would be the general sentence of that 
‘Christian consciousness” to which we are as ready as any 
critics are to appeal. To put the case in a single detail, the 
Jewish elders and priesthood of that time have borne a good 
deal of censure for eighteen centuries since from their delib- 
erately cruel action. We have always thought they bore -it 
justly. But, on this theory that they never saw Jesus Christ 
till he and the procession of Hosannas came sweeping into the 
temple, and that he never addressed them except in the Philip- 
pics recorded in the closing chapters of the Synoptics, we con- 
ceive that they have a great deal better defence than any Is- 
raelite writer has ever made for them. When Mr. Landor shall 
next visit the eighth circle of the Inferno, and question An- 
nas and Caiaphas there as to their great crime, they will 
have a right, on this hypothesis, to say, that they now see 
they were wrong, but that then they only knew Jesus of 
Nazareth as one who had been stirring up all the people, and 
preaching a kingdom of God; that when they asked him fo 





* The National Review explains these words as referring ‘not to the personal 
visits of Jesus at the festivals, but to the whole series of Divine opportunities given 
to the city throughout its history.” — p. 531. 
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his authority to enter the temple and to preach, he refused to 
give it; that then for two or three days he addressed them 
and the people in a series of such invective as men have never 
heard elsewhere, always, from the first, charging them with 
the determination to put him to death. ‘“ We know now,” 
they could say, “‘ that he was the King of the Eternal Spiritual 
Kingdom. We know now that he brought wholly new life 
into the world. We know now that he instigated no sedition 
or irreverence. But how could we know it then? All that 
we'saw was the driving of the money-changers and dove-sellers 
out of the temple. All that we heard was his refusal to give 
us his authority, and the invectives which he delivered with 
the text of ‘ Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees.’ He never 
addressed to us one of his great spiritual ideas.”’ 

Such an excuse as this, urged to the Christian consciousness 
of the world to-day, would be ridiculed; very justly, as we 
conceive. If ever men had fair chance, the tribunals of the 
world would say, those men had. We conceive this opinion to 
be right. But there is no record of that chance given in the 
Synoptic Gospels, nor is there any room for it,.if we are to ac- 
cept the simple system of his ministry which is constructed 
from the use of them alone. 

Indeed, his own character, to save which, in part, the fourth 
Gospel is set aside, seems to suffer if the terrible invectives of 
the temple are thus unaccounted for. It is always to be re- 
membered, in our view of his character, that these Philippics 
have no parallel or precedent in any other part of his work. 
They are perfectly intelligible, they harmonize with all he says 
of gentleness and firmness united, and all his displays of their 
union, if he have, before now, again and again approached this 
priesthood in private discourse, — now in careful statement of 
God’s plan, now with the prestige of miracle, — always tender, 
forgiving, and long-suffering, In that view of his work with 
them, his own steady direction and method require that at the 
last he shall show that his gentleness is not-fatuity ; and that 
no long-suffering forgiveness is to be mistaken for indifference. 
The invective becomes, then, as natural to him as the tender- 
ness, and belongs as centrally in his own scheme of human 
action. But if he never saw these priests, and they never 
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heard him till he thus addressed them, it will be harder to har- 
monize the chapters of Matthew which contain his addresses 
to them with the Sermon on the Mount, than it ever was to 
harmonize the outside texts of Matthew and John. 
Leaving the three Gospels, and taking the later records, 
Scriptural and non-Scriptural, the same difficulties of this sim- 
ple system gain even more force. The Apostles all fixed them- 
selves at Jerusalem in intentional contrast to their Master’s 
habit and plan, if this theory of his habit is true. In Peter’s 
first address there, speaking to the “‘ men of Judea, and all that 
dwell in Jerusalem,” he said, ‘“‘ Jesus of Nazareth, a man ap- 
proved of God among you by miracles and wonders and signs 
which God did by him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also 
know.” Is it conceivable that this appeal is justified by the 
one little statement of Matthew, that on the afternoon of Palm- 
Sunday the blind and the lame came to him in the temple, 


and he healed them? And how does Luke, or whoever wrote 


down Peter’s words, justify them at all? Is it not clear that 
he .meant to imply that Simon Peter knew that Christ had 
done an extensive work in Jerusalem, and had often displayed 
his power there? Yet his Gospel only gives the four or five 
days of Passion-week, without any explanation of his object 
or mission, and without a syllable of any miracle wrought 
there. And this is but an illustration of the difficulty which 
the whole Book of Acts and all the Epistles present. Paul’s 
are the most difficult of all, on this simple system; and yet 
they ought to be the most consistent with it, if it were true. 
Even Paul, in all his preaching, with all his love of the Gen- 
tiles, goes first to the Jews in every city. In-all the Epistles 
he owns that the word was first given to the Jews. He would 
have been very glad if it were not. He would have been 
glad to urge the system we are discussing. He would have 
been very glad to say, “It is true that Christ Jesus was born a 
Jew, but as soon as he was baptized he threw off his alle- 
giance to Jewish law so completely that he never went to Jewish 
feasts again till he died, — never consulted with Jewish rulers, 
— never, perhaps, called himself, in Jewish phrase, Messiah.” 
Paul would certainly have said something like this if he could 
have said it. But he did say no such thing. : 
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Outside of Scripture, Christianity appears as only a Jewish 
superstition long before the period assigned to the fourth Gos- 
pel, by those who set aside its historical authority. Is this to 
be supposed possible, if the only relations of Christ to the 
government of the Jewish Church were the relations of col- 
lision? A protesting prophet from Galilee, who has excited 
provinces even outside Israel, comes down to Jerusalem to 
break up the whole Jewish system, and is by the Jewish 
leaders instantly arrested and killed. His disciples go preach- 
ing through the world that all men are children of God, while 
all Jews hold that Jews only are a favored people. How 
can Tacitus and Suetonius and the rest make the mistake of 
supposing that a religion of such a history-is only a piece 
of Jewish superstition ? 

The reader will observe that we make no allusion yet to the 
statements made in the fourth Gospel. We consent thus far 
to set them aside. We claim that the Synoptics, the Acts, the 
Epistles, as well as the impression of outer history and of 
the Church, all suppose that Christ had worked tenderly, faith- 
fully, and for a considerable time at Jerusalem, at some period 
before the latest «7s of his life, and had been rejected there. 
At the least, these authorities, or some of them, supposed thus 
much: that he had often attempted to gather the children of 
Jerusalem; that he had been approved of God in the midst 
of her people by miracles and wonders and signs; that he 
knew the localities of Bethpage and Bethany, and had friends 
there; that he had had influence enough in Judea to convert 
Joseph of Arimathea; that he went to Jerusalem knowing 
that the priests would kill him; that he charged them with 
that intention as soon as he saw them, and that he spoke to 
them exactly as he would have spoken if they.had seen him 
again and again before, and had already quite exhausted upon 
them all the tenderness with which he always spoke to other 
men; that he bade his disciples begin at Jerusalem, whatever 
he had done, and that the world took the‘impression from 
something that his vine was grafted into a Jewish stock. So 
much evidence of a ministry of his at Jerusalem, preceding 
his last appearance there, do we get without the Gospel of John. 

With that evidence we have a right to examine that Gospel. 
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It is undoubtedly a collection of six or seven different memoirs. 
They do not even pretend to be chronologically connected. 
With a single exception, however, — that of the miracle of the 
loaves,— they describe work in Jerusalem. They describe 
precisely “ how often he attempted to gather her children to- 
gether,” as the Synoptics say he did. The Synoptics say he 
did this, without saying how. This Gospel offers itself, and 
professes to tell. The Synoptics describe work in Galilee with 
steady reference to previous work in Jerusalem. This later 
Gospel describes work in Jerusalem, from which it sends him 
into Galilee. 

On the pure internal suggestion of the other Gospels, then, 
we have a right to place the narrative of the fourth up to the 
middle of the tenth chapter in the chronological order before 
their account of the active ministry begins. This arrangement, 
suggested from the very beginning of criticism by the mere 
calendar folio-marks of the story, gives to the whole story all 
the system and explanation which it demands. When we read 
the history thus, Jesus of Nazareth, born a Jew, educated a 
Jew, and baptized by a Jewish prophet, makes his beginning, 
as all his great disciples did when they supposed they were 
following his example, by an appeal to the authorities of the 
only spiritual religion in the world, at Jerusalem. He is ata 
feast of Passover, and he opens his whole idea privately to a 
Jewish ruler. But this ruler says they have no idea of being 
born again. Jesus does not receive the rebuff as final, how- 
ever. He does nothing else in public till he can approach 
them again at Pentecost,—more openly now,—and they 
‘persecute him” because he breaks the Sabbath-day, and even 
try to kill him. He does not despair, and still withholds any 
effort which might seem revolutionary, till he can come up at 
the great popular gathering of the Feast of Tabernacles. There 
his mere presence breaks up all its gorgeous ceremonies, as he 
attracts all the people to himself. He explains to everybody 
his whole effort again ; he goes over it backwards and forwards 
in the nicest detail, and with perfect tenderness, to the chief 
priests and other rulers. And they try to arrest him, excom- 
municate everybody who believes in him, and would be glad 
to stone him. 
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So many times has he tried to gather the children of Jeru- 
salem together, and they would not. 

Now the field is free for his appeal to the people. Their 
rulers have had their chance. Now, too, the field is free from 
any appearance of conflict with John the Baptist. Herod has 
cast him into prison. ‘ And when Jesus heard that John was 
cast into prison, he departed into Galilee.” So the Synoptic 
account of the successful ministry begins. From that moment 
he makes no pause. He makes no appeal or explanation to 
Sanhedrim or priesthood again. He appoints his apostles from 


‘the peasantry, and tells all his disciples that they are the light 


of the world. He organizes a movement with amazing steadi- 
ness, dignity, and system,— which brings Galilee to his sup- 
port, and ends in offering him acrown. For Herod beheads 
John, and John’s disciples insist on crowning Jesus. Herod 
catches the alarm, and determines to kill him. And then, not 
in suicide, but rather than appear even to leave the one nation 
in the world which worships an unseen God, he goes to Jeru- 
salem again, as the scene of the close, as it was the scene of the 
beginning, of his great endeavor. He walks to-day, to-morrow, 
and the day following, and, as he predicted, the end comes. 
‘We have attempted heretofore to show, at greater length 
than we may now occupy, that such is the logical sequence 
of these narratives.* We claim for this sequence, not only 
the prestige of antiquity, which it has, but that of simplicity, 
for it makes no essential transposition in the texts; it only 
divides John’s Gospel, confessedly made of separate parts,} and 
inserts between two of the divisions the active’ narrative di- 
gested from the Synoptics. We claim, still further, that it 
satisfies the idea which the Holy Spirit has compelled the 
Church to form of the Saviour. He appears in it as faithful, 
from the beginning, to any who claim to worship the unseen 
God. He does not wish, without cause, to overthow even 
Annas or Caiaphas. He is willing to use every agency of his 
time which is willing to be born into the new life. He is glad 
to have Joseph of Arimathea, and Simon of Bethany, and 








*. Christian Examiner, September, 1858. 
t For the mere calendar-marks of the sixth chapter show that it is out of place 
where it stands. 
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Nicodemus, among his friends. He would be more glad if he 
had Annas and Caiaphas and Gamaliel and Alexander there. 
What he can do with these, he does. But he is no slave to 
this conservative desire. Having given them their full, fair 
chance, he turns, as Paul would say, “ to the Gentiles.” Gal- 
ilee of the Gentiles, Idumea, Tyre, Sidon, Caesarea Philippi, 
and Samaria are the places where he then recruits his fol- 
lowers, and here are chosen the Apostles to the world. The 
energy, the precision, the vigor, with which he follows this 
work through, — never waiting again, as in the first theory 
we have exposed, — never vacillating, ds in the second, — is 
lesson and example to his Church in all time. It satisfies the 
idea which his work compels the Church to form of him. 

To ask why one or another of these little books did not tell 
more of what we find in the others, is to ask a question sug- 
gested by the habits of our own day, not of theirs. It is easy 
to see, however, that a triumphant Church, in its victories of 
the first generation, would care little about the minor rejec- 
tions at Jerusalem, and think their story superseded by her 
great crime of the crucifixion. It is as easy to see, on the 
other hand, that John, as indignant as Paul at the pretence of 
men of Jewish blood that they were a peculiar people, should 
choose to show in detail how often the authorities of Israel 
had rejected the new kingdom. In a Church all alive with 
stories of the Master’s life, these books, thank God, got written 
down, nobody having any idea that they were to take the place 
of keeping him in remembrance, which he himself assigned 
rather to the Holy Spirit. Of their authorship we need not 
speak here. The supposition that they were records, by people 
who did not themselves know the facts, of oral addresses made 
by people who did,* which is precisely in keeping with the way 
in which so much else of early Christian literature comes to 
us, is quite enough to give us rest in their contradictions. 
This or any kindred supposition saves us from any balancing 
or dreary “harmonizing” of the rival claims of different 
Cleopases, Marys, Johns, Simons, or Thaddeuses. The state- 
ment that the fourth Gospel is a tendency-writing is undoubt- 





* See Christian Examiner, January, 1861. 
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edly true. That does not invalidate, but strengthens, any 
reasonable claim for it as an authority. We have tried to 
show that John* aimed in it the most decided blow at that 
Jewish conceit which he and Paul were fighting all their lives. 
Fairly read, with just allowance for every influence of the 
century on the mind of the author, we conceive that it gives 
us just the introduction that we need to make fully intelligible 
the simple history of victory told by the Evangelists who tell 
of Galilee. Indeed, if any good fortune had originally placed 
the Gospel of John at the very beginning of the Testament, 
first in the numerical order of the four, we believe that that 
decision of. a bookbinder would have sufficiently suggested 
the truth, that most of its narrative precedes in time the nar- 
rative of the Galilean Gospels. A mere accident like that 
would have saved the Church from the effort to believe that 
the Sermon on the Mount was the first word of published 
Christianity. It would have always suggested to the popular 
thought of Christendom the one essential element of the logi- 
cal sequence of the Gospels. 





Art. VI.— TICKNOR’S LIFE OF PRESCOTT. 


The Life of Witt1amM Hickiine Prescott. By Georee Ticknor. 
Boston: ‘Ticknor and Fields. 1864. 4to. pp. x. and 491. 


THERE was a special fitness that the duty of writing the life 
of our great historian, whose retiring habits and laborious 
pursuits kept him much within the circle of his own friends, 
should be undertaken by one who had known him intimately 
from childhood, who had long studied many of the subjects 
in which he was chiefly interested, and who was thus united 
with him by more than one bond of'sympathy. The labor 
which Mr. Ticknor has thus assumed he has performed under 
all the advantages that a biographer can ever enjoy, and witl: 
unsurpassed judgment, fidelity, and good taste. The mate- 





* See Christian Examiner, September, 1858. 
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rials placed at his disposal were rich and abundant, even 
beyond the requirements of his subject; and he has made a 
wise and discriminating use of them, beside drawing largely 
from personal recollections extending over a period of nearly 
fifty years. His narrative is uniformly simple and lucid, and 
is sufficiently minute without becoming tedious or prolix. 
His occasional criticisms on Mr. Prescott’s writings, and his 
rema: is on the various causes which combined to give to theif 
style its peculiar charm and determined its general charac- 
teristics, are sound, genial, and appreciative. The copious 
selections from his friend’s correspondence, which he has in- 
terwoven in nearly every chapter, have been judiciously made, 
and are suited to give the reader a pleasant impression of the 
historian’s abilities as a letter-writer, as well as to throw new 
light on his personal character and habits. Several of the 
letters to Mr. Prescott which have likewise been introduced are 
replete with interest; and in the Appendices the reader will 
find many interesting facts and documents relative to the Pres- 
cott family, the circumstances attending the historian’s death, 
the honors paid to his memory, and some other kindred topics. 

We must add a word in praise of the manner in which the 
publishers and the printers have executed their part of the 
work. No biography has ever before been published in this 
country in a typographical dress of such exquisite beauty. 
Every part of the volume gives abundant evidence of the taste 
in ornament and accuracy of proof-reading which we have 
long been accustomed to associate with the productions of 
the University Press. The illustrations are executed in the 
best style, and add in no small degree to the attractions of 
the book. We cannot suppress, however, a feeling of regret, 
that so admirable a memoir should have been issued only at 
a cost which, for the present at least, must make it a sealed 
book to the great majority of readers; and we hope that a 
cheaper edition will soon make it known to all classes: of its 
favorable reception wherever it is read, and in whatever form 
it may be published, we can entertain no doubt. 

William Hickling Prescott was the second son of the Hon. 
William Prescott, and was born at Salem on the 4th of May, 
1796. His-grandfather was Colonel William Prescott, of Pep- 
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perell, in this State, the commander of the Provincial forces in 
the redoubt during the battle of Bunker Hill; and through 
this distinguished soldier he traced his ancestry back to one of 
the early settlers of New England, — John Prescott, the great- 
grandfather of Colonel Preseott, having come to this country, 
with his wife, about 1640, and shortly afterward settled at 
Lancaster. The early life of the future historian, until he 
was twelve years old, was passed at Salem. There he enjoyed 
all the advantages which the best private schools of the period 
afforded ; but he was not a diligent pupil, and, though fond 
of light reading, he was more remarkable for his mischievous 
pranks than for his love of books. In 1808 his father removed 
to Boston, and William was*at once placed under the care of 
that distinguished scholar, the Rev. Dr. Gardiner, Rector of 
Trinity Church, who then kept a small school in his own 
library. Here Prescott exhibited the same distaste for study 
which he had previously shown, and which clung to him 
through nearly the whole of his college course. 

“His lessons he learned easily,” says his biographer, “ but he made 
a characteristic distinction between such as were indispensable for his 
admission to the University, and such as were prescribed merely to 
increase his classical knowledge and accomplishments. He was always 
careful to learn the first well, but equally careful to do no more, or at 
least not to seem willing to do it, lest yet further claims should be made 
upon him.” — p. 10. 

An acquaintance, formed at this school, with two boys of 
about his own age, soon ripened into a friendship that was 
terminated only by his death, nearly half a century afterward. 
One of them, William H. Gardiner, Esq., a son of his teacher, 
he appointed his executor, and to the other, the author of the 
memoir now before us, he intrusted the duty of preparing such 
an account of his literary life as he modestly supposed would 
satisfy the expectations of the public. 

In August, 1811, he was admitted to the Sophomore Class 
in Harvard College, having passed a very creditable examina- 
tion. When he entered college, the character of a cultivated 
gentleman was that to which he most earnestly aspired ; and 
he never aimed at anything more than a respectable rank in 
his class. From a very early period, says his friend Gardiner, 
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in a paper printed in the volume before us, he was in the habit 
of forming distinct resolutions as to 


“the number of recitations and public prayers per week that he 
would not fail to attend; the number of times per week that he would 
not exceed in attending balls, theatrical entertainments in Boston, &c., 
&c. What was most observable in this sort of accounts that he used 
to keep with himself was, that the errors were all on one side. Casual 
temptations easily led him, at this time of life, to break through the 
severer restrictions of his rule, but it was matter of high conscience 
with him never t6 curtail the full quantity of indulgences which it 
allowed. He would be very sure not to run one minute over, however 
he might sometimes fall short of, the full time for learning a particular 
lesson, which he used to con over with his watch before him, lest by 
any inadvertence he might cheat himself ‘into too much study. 

“Qn the same principle, he was careful never to attend any greater 
number of college exercises, nor any less number of evening diversions 
in Boston, than he had bargained for with himself.” — p. 18. 


It-was in the midst of this irregular life that the accident 
occurred which changed the whole course of his thoughts, and 
largely affected, if itdid not entirely determine, his subse- 
quent career. It occurred in his Junior year, just as he was 
leaving the Commons Hall one day after dinner. There had 
been some disorder among the students after the college 
officers had left the table, and as Prescott was passing out of 
the door he turned to see what was the occasion of the dis- 
turbanee. At ‘the same instant he was struck on the open eye 
by a large crust of bread, probably thrown at random, though 
coming from some one near at hand. As soon as it was prac- 
ticable to remove him, he was carried to his father’s house in 
town, and within two or three hours after the occurrence of 
the accident he was placed under the care of Dr. Jackson. 
The first effects of the blow were somewhat remarkable, being 
such as usually follow a concussion of the brain; and for some 
time afterward active treatment was not deemed expedient. 
But in a few weeks his system had so far recovered from the 
shock that he was able to return to Cambridge, —_ with 
the total loss of his left eye. 

He seems to have resumed his studies with a greater zest 
than he had hitherto shown; but neither then nor at any sub- 

9 * 
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sequent period was he able to acquire even a creditable knowl- 
edge of mathematics. He was obliged, therefore, to depend 
almost entirely on his progress in Latin and Greek, and on his 
proficiency in English literature, for academical distinction. 
Nevertheless, he obtained some of the college honors, and a 
Latin poem was assigned to him for his part at Commencement. 

On leaving college he at once entered his father’s office as a 
law-student; but the hard and dry technicalities of the law 
offered little that was congenial to his tastes; and though it 
was not until a considerably later period that he finally relin- 
quished all thought of seeking distinction at the bar, he never 
prosecuted his legal studies with much energy. Meanwhile, 
in the winter of 1815, he was attacked by a severe rheumatic 
inflammation of the right eye, by which his strength was utterly 
prostrated ; and in the following September he embarked for 
the island of St. Michael, where his maternal grandfather, 
Thomas Hickling, was then Consul of the United States, in 
the hope that a period of relaxation and travel would restore 
his health. He remained on the island for nearly six months, 
during a considerable part of the time confined to a darkened 
room by the trouble in his eye, and then embarked for London, 
where he at once placed himself under the care of Dr. Farre, 
Mr. Cooper, better known as Sir Astley Cooper, and Sir Wil- 
liam Adams, an eminent oculist. 

“But his case,’ as Mr. Ticknor remarks, “admitted of no remedy 
and few alleviations ; for it was ascertained, at once, that the eye, origi- 
nally injured, was completely paralyzed, and that for the other little 
could be done except to add to its strength by strengthening the whole 
physical system.” — p. 43. 

He was forbidden to attend evening parties, and, as he sel- 
dom went to public places, he saw few persons to interest him. 
Among other pleasures that he denied himself was that of wit- 
nessing the farewell performances of Mrs. Siddons and John 
Kemble. After remaining in London three or four months he 
went over to Paris, where he spent several weeks, and then 
continued his journey into Italy, stopping on the way to visit 
General Lafayette at La Grange. The winter was passed in 
Italy ; and on this part of his tour Mr. Prescott always looked 
back with especial pleasure. He was fresh from his classical 
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studies; Horace and Livy were his travelling companions ; 
and, though almost wholly ignorant of Italian, he found in the 
literature and antiquities of the Roman Empire enough to 
charm his youthful imagination. 

In April he returned to Paris, where he was again prostrat- 
ed by a severe illness, which fortunately proved to be of short 
duration; and after a brief period of travel in England, he 
embarked for home, in the summer of 1817, having been ab- 
sent nearly two years. 

In May, 1820, he was married to Susan, daughter of the late 
Thomas C. Amory, Esq., and granddaughter of Captain John 
Linzee, who commanded the sloop-of-war Falcon during the 
memorable battle in which Mr. Prescott’ grandfather bore so 
conspicuous a part. 

Of his personal appearance at this period of his life, his biog- 
rapher gives a very pleasing and graphic description, 

“ At the time of his marriage,” he says, “ my friend was one of the 
finest-looking men I have ever seen; or, if this should be deemed 
in some respects a strong expression, I shall be fully justified, by those 
who remember him at that period, in saying that he was one of the 


' most attractive. He was tall, well formed, manly in his bearing, but 


gentle, with light-brown hair, that was hardly changed or diminished by 
years, with a clear complexion, and a ruddy flush on his cheek, that 
kept for him to the last an appearance of comparative youth, but, above 
all, with a smile that was the most absolutely contagious I ever looked 
upon.” — p. 54. 


Later in life he stooped slightly, though this was not from 
infirmity, but rather from an instinctive bending of the head 
in order to protect his eye from the light. 

Not long before his marriage he determined to adopt a liter- 
ary life, but he soon found that he had much to do by way of. 


‘previous preparation. His acquaintance with modern litera- 


ture was very limited. It is true that he had read or listened 
to the writings of many of the principal authors in our lan- 
guage, but he had done so in a very desultory manner, and 
with little or no thought beyond that of relieving the weary 
hours spent in darkness and pain. Of French literature he 
knew scarcely anything ; and though he had studied Italian and 
Spanish while at school, “it had been in a thoughtless and care- 
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less way, and, after the injury to his sight, both of them had 
been neglected.”” Of German he was entirely ignorant. Un- 
der these circumstances he found it needful to adopt a syste- 
matic course of study, to supply the deficiencies in his knowl- 
edge, which he felt must seriously interfere with any literary . 
undertaking. Accordingly, on the 30th of October, 1821, 
being then in his twenty-sixth year, he made a memorandum to 
the effect that he would undertake such a course, involving, — 


“1. Principles of grammar, correct writing, &e. ; 

“2. Compendious history of North America ; 

“ 3. Fine prose-writers of English from Roger Ascham to the present 
day, principally with reference to their mode of writing, — not includ- 
ing historians, except a#far as requisite for an acquaintance with style ; 

“4, Latin classics one hour a day.” — p. 49. 


Upon these studies, except the history of North America, 
which he did not immediately take up, he entered at once and 
with great zeal. He was soon deep in the mysteries of Lindley 
Murray’s “ Grammar,” Blair’s * Rhetoric,” and the prefatory 
matter in Dr. Johnson’s ‘* Dictionary”’; and then, having pre- 
pared the way for future acquisitions, he went through the 
best English writers from the days of Roger Ascham down to 
our own time, occasionally recording in a brief memorandum 
his general opinion of them. He next took up French litera- 
ture, which he read very thoroughly from Froissart to Chateau- 
briand. He then, in the autumn of 1823, began the study of 
Italian, which opened to him a field singularly rich and at- 
tractive; and ‘at different times,’ as Mr. Ticknor remarks, 
‘he even thought of devoting a large part of his life to its 
study.” The two best papers which he ever contributed to pe- 
riodical literature were on topics connected with the history of 
-Italian literature ; and among the letters in the memoir before 
us are two on Petrarch’s Laura, and one on Dante, which show 
how thoroughly he had studied both poets, and how entirely 
he had entered into their spirit. After finishing his Italian 
course he determined to study German, in the expectation that 
in two years he could learn enough of the language and litera- 
ture for his present purpose; but he found the difficulties 
greater than he anticipated, and, after mature deliberation, he 
wisely gave up the study, as something beyond his reach from 
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his partial loss of sight, or as requiring more time than he felt 
justified in giving to it. 

It was fortunate for Mr. Prescott that about this time his 
friend and biographer finished his well-remembered course of 
lectures on the history of Spanish literature before the Senior 
Class in Harvard College, and, with a desire to furnish him 
amusement and occupation, proposed to read them to him. 
After hearing them, Mr. Prescott determined at once to un- 
dertake Spanish as a substitute for German. He entered 
zealously on the study, and soon made rapid progress, by the 
help of the books in Mr. Ticknor’s library ; for at that time, 
as we have heard, he did not himself own a single volume in 
Spanish, The literature to which he was thus introduced 
opened to him new and unexpected attractions; and in a few 
months he began to think of Spanish history as offering a satis- 
factory field for his investigations. After a period of hesita- 
tion, during which he would “ devote more than four hours 
per diem to thinking and dreaming” about two or three sub- 
jects for investigation, —the civil wars of Rome, a general 
history of Spain, and the revolutions of Italian literature, — 
we find him writing as follows : — 


“ Cannot I contrive to embrace the gist of the Spanish subject, with- 
out involving myself in the unwieldy, barbarous records of a thousand 
years? What new and interesting topics may be admitted — not 
forced —into the reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella? Can I not in- 
dulge in a retrospective picture of the Constitutions of Castile and 
Aragon,—of the Moorish dynasties, and the causes of their decay 
and dissolution? ‘Then I have the Inquisition, with its bloody per- 
secutions ; the Conquest of Granada, —a brilliant passage ; the exploits 
of the Great Captain in Italy,—a proper character for romance as 


well as history; the discovery of a new world, my own country ; the — 


new policy of the monarchs towards the overgrown aristocracy, &c., &c. 
A Biography will make me responsible for a limited space only; will 
require much less reading (a great consideration with me) ; will offer 
the deeper interest which always attaches to minute developments of 
character, and a continuous, closely connected narrative. The subject 
brings me to the point whence [modern] English history has started, 
is untried ground, and in my opinion a rich one. The age of Ferdi- 
nand is most important, as containing the germs of the modern system 
of European politics; and the three sovereigns, Henry VII., Louis 
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XI., and Ferdinand, were important engines in overturning the old 
system. It is in every respect an interesting and momentous period 
of history ; the materials authentic, ample. I will chew upon this 
matter, and decide this week.” — p. 75. 


More than twenty years afterward he noted in pencil against 
this passage, with evident satisfaction, “This was the first 
germ of my conception of Ferdinand and Isabella.”’ Within 
a week he had made a record of the arguments for and against 
the two principal subjects which had occupied his thoughts, 
and then summed up his final decision : — 


“I believe the Spanish subject will be more new than the Italian ; 
more interesting to the majority of readers; more useful to me by 
Opening another and more practical department of study ; and fot more 
laborious in relation to authorities to be consulted, and not.more diffi- 
eult to be discussed with the lights already afforded me by judicious 
treatises on the most intricate parts of the subject, and with the allow- 
ance of the introductory year for my novitiate in a new walk of letters. 
The advantages of the Spanish topic, on the whole, overbalance the in- 
convenience of the requisite preliminary year. For these reasons, I 
subscribe to the History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
January 19th, 1826.” — p. 76. 


As soon as this decision was made, he took measures to pro- 
cure the necessary books and manuscripts from Spain, and 
drew up a plan of work, a memorandum of which still exists. 


“My general course of study,” he says, “must be as follows. 
1. General Laws, &c. of Nations. 2. History and Constitution of 
England. 3: History and Government of other European Nations, — 
France, Italy to 1550, Germany, Portugal. Under the last two di- 
visions, I am particularly to attend to the period intervening between 
1400 and 1550. 4. General History of Spain,— its Geography, its 
Civil, Ecclesiastical, Statistical Concerns; particularly from 1400 to 
1550. 5. Ferdinand’s Reign en gros. 6. Whatever concerns such 
portions of my subject as I am immediately to treat of. The general 
division of it I will arrange when I have gone through the first five 
departments. 

“This order of study I shall pursue, as far as my eyes will allow. 
When they are too feeble to be used, I must have English writers read 
to me, and then I will select such works as have the nearest relation 
to the departnient of study which I may be investigating.”— p. 79. 
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Following this memorandum is a list of several hundred vol- 
umes to be read or consulted. Meanwhile the difficulty in 
his eye had so much increased by imprudence in reading and 
writing, that in October, 1826, he felt compelled to postpone 
his Spanish subject, and to occupy himself with an Historical 
Survey of English Literature, — a subject, as he thought, which 
he could investigate nearly as well with his ears as with his 
eyes. But he soon relinquished this plan, and, with the as- 
sistance of a secretary, began an extensive course of study, 
with the design of again taking up his former subject, the 
Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Before he had completed this preliminary reading, which 
extended over a period of fourteen months, his progress was 
arrested by the death of his eldest child, a daughter of four 
and a half. Her death was a great and somewhat sudden 
shock to the whole family; and, a fortnight after its occur- 
rence, Mr. Prescott recorded in his memorandum : — 

“The death of my dearest daughter on the first’ day of this month 
having made it impossible for me at present to resume the task of com- 
position, I have been naturally led to more serious reflection than usual, 
and have occupied myself with reviewing the grounds of the decision 
which I made in 1819 in favor of the evidences of the Christian reve- 
lation. I have endeavored, and shall endeavor, to prosecute this exam- 
ination with perfect impartiality, and to guard against the present state 


of my feelings influencing my mind any further than by leading it to 


give to the subject a more serious attention.” — p. 90. 


The result of his investigation is thus stated by his biog- 
rapher : — 


“The conclusions at which he arrived were, that the narratives of 
the Gospels were authentic; that, after so careful an examination 
of them, he ought not to permit his mind to be disturbed on the same 
question again, unless he should be able to make an equally faithful 
revision of the whole subject ; and that, even if Christianity were not 
a divine revelation, no system of morals was so likely to fit him for 
happiness here and hereafter. But he did not find in the Gospels, or 
in any part of the New Testament, the doctrines commonly accounted 
orthodox, and he deliberately recorded his rejection of them. On one 
minor point, too, he was very explicit. He declared his purpose to 
avoid all habits of levity on religious topics. And to this purpose, I 
believe, he adhered rigorously through life. At least, I am satisfied 
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that I never heard him use light expressions or allusions of any kind 
when speaking of Christianity, or when referring to the Scriptures. 
His mind, in fact, was reverential in its very nature, and so was his 
father’s.” — p. 91. 


After he had spent some weeks in this inquiry, he turned 
again to his historical studies. On the 6th of October, 1829, 
three years and a half after his final selection of a subject, he 
began the actual composition of his History ; and on the 25th 
of June, 1836, he finished the last note of the closing chapter. 
More than a year was then spent in making the stereotype 
plates ; and it was not until the end of December, 1837, that 
the work was given to the world. - It was at once received with 
the greatest favor, both at home and abroad ; and in five weeks 
from the day of publication, the whole of the first edition of 
five hundred copies had been sold. 


“In a few months,” says Mr. Ticknor, “ more copies were sold than 
by the contract it had been assumed could be disposed of in five years ; 
and from the beginning of May, 1838, — that is, in the course of four 
months from its first publication, — the History itself stood before the 
public in the position it has maintained ever since. A success so bril- 
liant had never before been reached in so short a time by any work of 
equal size and gravity on this side of the Atlantic. Indeed, nothing 
of the sort had approached it.” — p. 106. 


The critical journals, almost without exception, joined in a 
hearty commendation of the learning and ability which the 
author had everywhere exhibited, — the least favorable article 
on the book being one in the Quarterly Review by Mr. Rich- 
ard Ford, since known as the author of the ‘“* Handbook of 
Spain.” In our own pages it was briefly reviewed by the late 
Rev. Dr. Greenwood, a college classmate of Mr. Prescott, and 
at that time one of the editors of this journal. 

We cannot take leave of this part of our subject without a 
passing reference to Mr. Prescott’s method of composition. 
This was peculiar to himself, and was wholly determined by the 
extreme difficulties under which his literary inquiries were con- 
ducted. In order to render himself familiar with the subject of 
which he proposed to treat, he caused copious notes to be taken 
as the different authorities were read to him; and, before be- 
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ginning to write, these notes were read over to him several times, 
until they were thoroughly impressed on his memory. As soon 
as this was done, he composed a portion of his narrative or 
disquisition, — often extending to forty, or even sixty pages, — 
retaining it in his mind until he had fully determined on its 
general form, and even on the exact turn of particular sen- 
tences. . He was then ready to write it out by means of the 
noctograph, a very simple and ingenious apparatus invented 
for the use of the blind by one of the Wedgewood family ; 
and when his almost illegible manuscript was completed, it 
was copied for the press by his amanuensis. To this method 
of composition, which seems to have been almost the inevitable 
result of his impaired vision, must doubtless be traced both 
the special charms and the special defects of his style. To the 
subject of style he had given much thought, and few persons, 
we suppose, will be disposed now to cavil at a style which is 
in many respects so admirable. When the “ History of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella” was first published, only one of his 
critics, Mr. Ford, complained of the style ; and when the stric- 
tures of this gentleman appeared, Mr. Prescott at once went 
over the whole book to see how far they were justifiable in his 
own deliberate opinion. The result of his examination is well 
worth citing here, not only as showing what was his own care- 
fully formed estimate of his style, but also as suggesting some 
valuable hints to young writers. Referring to Mr. Ford’s 
article, he writes : — 


“ Master Ford complains of my text as being too formal, and my 
notes as having too much levity. This shows some versatility in me at 
all events. As regards the former, it seems to me, the first and some- 
times the second volume affords examples of the use of words not so 
simple as might be; not objectionable in themselves, but unless some- 
thing is gained in the way of strength or of coloring it is best to use the 
most simple, wnnoticeable words to express ordinary things; ex. gr. ‘to 
send’ is better than ‘to transmit’; ‘crown descended’ is better than 
‘devolved’; ‘guns fired’ than ‘ guns discharged’ ; ‘to name,’ or ‘ call,’ 
than ‘to nominate’; ‘to read’ than ‘to peruse’; ‘the term,’ or ‘name,’ 
than ‘appellation,’ and so forth. It is better also not to encumber the 
sentence with long, lumbering nouns; as, ‘the relinquishment of, in- 
stead of ‘relinquishing’; ‘the embellishment and fortification of, 
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instead of ‘embellishing and fortifying’; and so forth. I can discern 
no other warrant for Master Ford’s criticism than the occasional use of 
these and similar words on such: commonplace matters as would make 
the simpler forms of expression preferable. In my third volume, I do 
not find the language open to much censure. 

“As to the notes, it is doubtless bad taste to shock the current of 
feeling, where there is much solemnity or pathos in the text, by un- 
seasonable jests. But I do not find such in such places. In regard to 
them I do not find anything to alter in any particular in future. 

“My conclusion from the whole is,—after a very honest and careful 
examination of the matter,—that the reader may take my style for 
better or worse as it now is formed, and that it is not worth while 
for me to attempt any alteration in it until I meet a safer critic to point 
out its defects than Master Ford. 

“One more conclusion is, that I will not hereafter vex myself with 
anxious thoughts about my style when composing. It is formed. And 
if there be any ground for the imputation that it is too formal, it will 
only be made worse in this respect by extra-solicitude. It is not the 
defect to which I am predisposed. ‘The best security against it is to 
write with less elaboration; a pleasant recipe, which cenforms to my 
previous views. This determination will save me trouble and time. 
Hereafter what I print shall undergo no ordeal for the style’s sake, 


except only the grammar, and that I may safely trust to my Harvard 
Aldus.” — p. 222. 


Having finished his History, and after careful revision given 
it to the press, Mr. Prescott next thought of turning his at- 
tention to a lighter subject, and writing a Life of Moliére, a 
subject which had always strongly attracted him, and which 
he had already treated very agreeably in a review article. 
Accordingly’ he requested Mr. Ticknor, who was then in 
Paris, to procure the necessary materials for a new and popu- 
lar life of the great French poet; and in a short time he re- 
ceived “a collection of about fifty volumes, which, for anybody 
who wished to write a pleasant life of Moliére, left little to 
be desired, and nothing for one whose purpose was general 
literary criticism, rather than curious biographical or biblio- 
graphical research.” But the splendid success which attended 
the publication of ‘“‘ The History of Ferdinand and Isabella” 
soon turned its author’s thoughts again to a Spanish sub- 
ject, —the history of the conquest of Mexico, which he was 
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still more anxious to write. On learning that Mr. Washington 
Irving had meditated a work on the same subject, but had, on 
the first intimation of his intention from a common friend, 
generously relinquished the subject, Mr. Prescott at once 
addressed him a very manly letter, stating how far he had 
progressed in his undertaking, and thanking him for the 
courteous manner in which he had withdrawn. At the 
same time he expressed a desire to avail himself of Mr. 
Irving’s advice during the progress of the work. Mr. Irving 
replied in an equally frank and friendly manner; and not 
long afterward, in October, 1839, Mr. Prescott entered reso- 
lutely on his new work. In the earlier portion he met with 
unexpected difficulties. Referring to one portion of his Intro- 
duction, he records in his private memorandum, — 


“ Finished notes on the hieroglyphical part of the chapter, — a hard, 
barren topic. And now on the astronomy, — out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. I find it, however, not so hard to comprehend as I had 


anticipated. Fortunately, the Aztec proficiency does not require a 


knowledge of the ‘ Principia.’ Still it was enough to task all my math- 
ematics, and patience to boot ; it may be the reader’s, too.” — p. 196. 


His progress was slow, and with many interruptions ; but 
finally, on the 2d of August, 1843, he was able to record 
the completion of the work,—‘ three years and about ten 
months from the time when he began the actual composi- 
tion, and above five years from the time when he began to 
investigate the subject loosely and lisilessly.”’ A little more 
than four months after its completion it was published; and 
was at once received with even greater favor than the earlier 
History, five thousand copies having been sold in about four 
months. The most laudatory article on it was one in the Edin- 
burgh Review. To another—that in the Quarterly Review 
by Dean Milman — Mr. Prescott owed the commencement of 
an acquaintance which afterward became a sincere personal 
friendship terminating only with his death. It must have 
been with no small satisfaction that he was able to record 
at the very beginning of the new year the favorable reception 


of the work by the public, and to note the prevalent tone of 
criticism. 
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“January 7, 1844.— The first entry in the New Year. It begins 
auspiciously for this second child of my brain, as 1838 did for its elder 
brother. More than a hundred and thirty papers from different parts 
of the country, and a large number of kind notes from friends, attest 
the rapid circulation of the work, and the very favorable regard it re- 
ceives from the public. The principal bookstores here have been 
exhausted of their copies two or three times, though there has always 
been a supply at the inferior depots. The Harpers have not been able 
to send the books nearly as fast as ordered. I suppose the delay is ex- 
plained by the time occupied in binding them. 

“From the prevalent (with scarcely an exception) tone of criticism, 
I think three things may be established in regard to this History, of 
which I had previously great doubts. 1. The Introduction and chap- 
ter in Appendix I. are well regarded by the public, and I did not spend 
my time injudiciously on them. 2. The last book, on the biography of 
Cortés, is considered a necessary and interesting appendage. 3. The 
style of the whole work is considered richer, freer, more animated and 
graceful than that of ‘Ferdinand and Isabella” ‘This last is a very 
important fact, for I wrote with much less fastidiousness and elabora- 
tion. Yet I rarely wrote without revolving the chapter many times 
in my mind before writing. But I did not podder over particular 
phrases.” — p. 212. 


He was even more gratified, when, a few weeks afterward, 
he visited New York with the intention of passing two days, 
and was. so hospitably entertained that his visit was extended 
to twelve days. 


“Two years ago,” he writes, “I did not know half a dozen New- 
_ Yorkers; I have now made the acquaintance of two hundred at least, 
and the friendship, I trust, of many. The cordiality with which I was 
greeted is one of the most-gratifying tributes I have received from my 
countrymen, coming, as it did, from all classes and professions. It 
pleased me that the head of the Roman Catholic clergy, Archbishop 
Hughes, a highly respectable person, should openly thank and com- 
mend me for ‘the liberality I had shown in my treatment of the Catho- 
-lies.’” — p. 232. 


Less than a year afterward he received two of the highest 
honors to which a European scholar can aspire, and which 
have been conferred upon very few Americans: in February, 
1845, he was elected into the French Institute, as a Corre- 
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sponding Member of the Academy of Moral and Political Sci- 
ence, and into the Royal Society of Berlin, as a Correspond- 
ing Member of the Class of Philosophy and History. These 
honors, however, had lost their principal worth in his eyes by 
the sudden death of his father only two months before they 
were conferred. ‘ What pleasure would they have given to 
my dear father!’’ he wrote in his memorandum. ‘I feel as 
if they came too late!” The sense of loss under which his 
spirit was bowed was, indeed, very great; and Mr. Ticknor 


tells us that “ he recurred to it frequently in conversation with 


me, down even to one of the last times I saw him.’’ More 
than two months elapsed before he resumed his literary labors, 
and then he was unable to recover the thoughts, ‘ which, be- 
fore his father’s death, lay all settled and spread out in his 
memory. He found, as he said, that they had been effaced as 
completely as if they had been wiped out by a sponge. He 
began, therefore, a new chapter, without absolutely finishing 
the one on which he had, till then, been employed.” 

The work on which he was then engaged was the “ History 
of the Conquest of Peru.” The subject had long lain in his 
mind; and the first sentences of the Introduction had been 
written a few months only after the ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico” 
was given to the world. But his labor on it was speedily in- 
terrupted by the death of his father, and a little while after- 
ward, by the preparation- of a volume of “ Miscellanies,”’ 
chiefly selected from his articles in the North American Re- 
view, which was published simultaneously in New York and 
London, and had a great and unexpected popularity. In the 
spring of 1845 he resumed his work on the “ Peru,” and early 
in May completed the first two chapters of the narrative. 


“On my noctograph,” he writes, “these two chapters make just 
twenty-nine sheets, which will scarcely come to less than thirty-eight 
pages print...... I began composition Wednesday ; finished Saturday 
noon; about three days, or more than twelve pages print per diem. I 
never did so much, I think, before, in the same time, though I have 
done more in a single day.” — p. 258. 


The History was published early in the spring‘ of 1847, 
and was received with even greater favor than his previous 
10* 
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works. Within five months five thousand copies of the Amer- 
ican edition had been sold; and the English publisher had dis- 
posed of about half as many more. The book had also been 
reprinted in Paris in the original; and translators were en- 
gaged in rendering it into French, German, Spanish, and 
Dutch. 

Mr. Prescott was now ready to take up a subject on which 
he had long meditated, and for which he had already made 
large collections of materials; but from the painful state of 
his eye it was not until long afterward that he actually began 
his studies for what he finally determined should be his great- 
est work, the ‘“‘ History of Philip the Second.” It was a still 
longer time —he had, in fact, proceeded more than half-way 
through the first volume — before he decided whether he would 
write an account of the whole or of a part of the reign of 
Philip, and whether he would give to it the character of Me- 
moirs or of History. The actual composition was commenced 
on the 26th of July, 1849. ‘* Heavy work this starting,’”’ he 
wrote, three days afterward. ‘I have been out of harness too 
long.” His progress was slow and unsatisfactory, and he 
found that he was less able to work than he had been in for- 
mer years, and that it was difficult for him to concentrate his 
thoughts. Under these circumstances, he determined to make 
a journey to Washington for the purpose of avoiding our bleak 
and stormy spring; but his health was so poor, that he derived 
little pleasure from the numerous attentions shown to him, and 
he soon returned home. After his return he was no better; 
and by the urgent advice of his friends he finally decided to 
visit England. In the latter part of May he embarked from 
New York for Liverpool. 

In England he was everywhere received with the kindest 
attentions, and with the evidences of the high estimation in 
which he was held as an author. Immediately on landing at 
Liverpool he became the guest of a friend whom he had not 
seen for a third of a century, but whose regard for him had 
remained unimpaired from the time when they had travelled 
together .in Italy, soon after Mr. Prescott left college. On 
the same evening on which he reached London he attended 
a great party at the residence of the American Minister, Mr. 
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Lawrence, and was introduced to Lord Palmerston and several 
of his colleagues, and to many of thé most distinguished persons 
then in society. From the day of his arrival until his embarka- 
tion for home, his time was passed in one continuous round of 
social enjoyments ; and there are few portions of the ‘ Life” 
which will be read with greater interest than the chapters re- 
lating to this visit, containing as they do many of his familiar 
letters to his family and friends. After remaining in England 
for about six weeks, Mr. Prescott crossed to the Continent for 
the purpose of visiting a part of Belgium and Holland, in order 
to prepare himself still better for the task which he had so much 
at heart. His visit occupied little more than a week; and on 
his return to England, he at once began a series of visits to the 
country seats of his English friends, before “turning his face 
homeward. With this pleasant tour through some of the most 
attractive portions of the island ended what Mr. Ticknor justly 
describes as “ the most brilliant visit ever made to England by 
an American citizen not clothed with the prestige of official 
station”; and on the 14th of September he embarked for home. 

It was some time after his return before he was able to work 
with industry and perseverance ; but when he had finally de- 
cided to make his account of the reign of Philip a complete 
history, he went on with greater ease and satisfaction. When 
the first two volumes were published, more than a year after 


their completion, their success was even more brilliant than 


that which his earlier works had attained. Writing in his 
memorandum six months afterward, he notes the gratifying 
facts, that in England four separate editions had been pub- 
lished, that the work had been twice reprinted in Germany, 


and that a Spanish translation was in course of publication at 
Madrid. 


“Tn this country,” he adds, “eight thousand copies have been sold, . 
while the sales of the preceding works have been so much improved by 
the impulse received from this, that nearly thirty thousand volumes of 
them have been disposed of by my Boston publishers, from whom I 
have received seventeen thousand dollars for the ‘ Philip’ and the other 
works the last six months.” — p. 405. 


The popular judgment, which had thus made itself felt in 
the most impressive manner, was fully confirmed by the con- 
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currence of the few whose opinions on the merits of such a 
work have any permanent worth. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Prescott was engaged in the preparation of 
some additional chapters to Robertson’s “‘ Charles the Fifth,” 
in order to gather up the new and important facts relative to 
the cloister-life of Charles which were unknown to the great 
Scotch historian, and, by appending them to Robertson’s work, 
render it a more perfect link between his own “ History of the 
Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella’’ and his narrative of the reign 
of Philip. This supplementary matter covered but little more 
than a hundred and eighty pages; but the story is admirably 
told, and it is probable that hereafter Robertson’s History will 
seldom be read in any other edition. On the completion of 
this pleasant task he resumed. his labors on the “ Philip,” and 
in the latter part of 1858 the third volume was given to the 
world. It had been composed under serious disadvantages, 
but it more than sustained the writer’s previous reputation ; 
and so sound a critic as Lord Macaulay thought it superior to 
anything Prescott had written, parts of the ‘“ History of the 
Conquest of Mexico” excepted. 

With the publication of this volume, when two more volumes 
of the work were still unwritten, terminated Mr. Prescott’s long 
and brilliant career as an author. In the early part of the year 
he had experienced an attack of apoplexy, from which he soon 
rallied ; and though its effects were no doubt always visible to 
the watchful eye of affection, they were not so permanent nor 
so marked as to give occasion for immediate anxiety. After 
the publication of the third volume of “ Philip,’ he began to 
miss his accustomed occupations, and on the 27th of January, 
1859, — only the day before his death, — he talked strongly of 
resuming his labors, and freely speculated on the question 
whether, if his strength proved insufficient, he might venture 
to reinforce it by a freer diet. ‘‘On the following morning — 
the fatal day — he talked of it again,” says Mr. Ticknor, ‘as 
if his mind were made up to the experiment, and as if he were 
looking forward to his task as to the opening again of an old 
and sure mine of content.” Most of that forenoon he spent in 
his study, but, having stepped for a few moments into an ad- 
joining apartment, he was heard by his secretary to groan ; 
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and, on entering, it was found that he had had another attack 
of apoplexy, and was wholly unconscious. He was carried at 
once to his chamber, and three hours afterward — at half past 
two o’clock in the afternoon —he breathed his last, in the 
sixty-third year of his age. 

Few biographies of literary men which have fallen under 
our notice are so full of instruction as the Life of Mr. Prescott. 


' Beginning his career with no high aims, except such as are 


implied in the desire to preserve the character of a gentleman, 
with little taste for study, and with a decided repugnance to 
work, he was compelled by the loss of his eye to relinquish 
the profession which he had selected, but in which he would’ 
probably never have risen to distinction. Turning then to 
books for relief from the weariness and depression which gen- 
erally accompany sickness and suffering, and shut out to a 
considerable extent from the congenial pleasures of social life, 
he finally determined to engage in literary pursuits. But here 
he encountered obstacles, the magnitude of which it is scarcely 
possible to overrate. Through the greater part of his life he 
suffered severely from rheumatism ; he was seldom able to use 
his eye for any length of time, and all the authorities which 
he had occasion to consult were, from the necessity of the 
case, read to him, sometimes by a secretary who did not know 
a word of Spanish; and, with his dislike of work, he often, 


perhaps always, had much difficulty in spurring himself up 
to his task. 


“When he was well entered on a subject, and the impetus was 
obtained,” says Mr. Ticknor, “ he generally enjoyed his work, and felt 
the happiness and peace of conscience which he knew he could get in 
no other way. But the difficulty was, to obtain the impetus. After 
finishing one work, he did not like to begin another, and, even when he 
had completed a single chapter, he was often unwilling to take up the 
next. When he moved from the town to the country, or from the 
eountry to the town, he did not naturally or easily fall into his usual 
train of occupations. In short, whenever there was a pause, he wanted 
to turn aside into some other path, rather than to continue in the diffi- 
cult one right before him; but he very rarely went far astray, before 
he had the courage to punish himself and come back.” — p. 147. 


It was under these adverse circumstances that he accom- 
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plished the magnificent results which have made his name 
known wherever the English language is spoken; and few 
persons, we think, can look back over his life, and note his 
frequent struggles to overcome “ the idle and light-hearted 
tendencies of his nature,” without being strongly impressed 
by the lesson of self-denial which it teaches, and without feel- 
ing a deeper respect for his character. His example is worth 
even more than his writings. 





Art. VII.— OUR AMBULANCE SYSTEM. 


1. Traité de Chirurgie 7 Armée. Par L. LeGovurst. Paris. 1863. 

2. Code des Officiers de Sauté del Armée de Terre. Par P. A. Dipior. 
Paris. 1863. 

3. Systéme des Ambulances des Armées Francaise et Anglaise. Par M. 
Boupin. Paris. 1855. 

4. Report on the Art of War in Europe, in 1854-56. By Masor 
Dearie_tp, U.S. A. Washington. 1861. 

5. Revised United States Army Regulations. By Authority of the War 
Department. Philadelphia. 1862. ; 


THE subject of our Ambulance System is one which is very 
near to all of us. The lives of our nearest and dearest may at 
any moment depend upon the perfect working of the minutest 
part of its machinery. It is with a purpose of comparing 
our ambulance system with the systems of the English and 
French that we have looked over the volumes which stand 
as sponsors at the head of our article. We think that we have 
found in them some materials which may aid us in forming 
an opinion upon the question, which presses upon us at the 
present time, “Have we the best possible ambulance sys- 
tem?’ It is because this inquiry belongs as truly to Chris- 
tian charity as it does to military economics, that it claims 
room here. 

We have been unable to trace the use of ambulances for 
the conveyance of wounded from the battle-field farther back 
than the ‘time of the French Revolution, or rather of those 
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gigantic wars which followed it. The germ of the present 
system existed, as the French claim, so long ago as the tenth 
century, and the times of Leo VI.; but however that may be, 
it needed the humanizing influenes of sixteen Christian cen- 
turies, the military instincts of Napoleon, and the genius of 
such surgeons as Percy and Larrey to bring it to anything like 
maturity. The French previously to the time of Napoleon, 
and the English even so late as the commencement of the Cri- 
meah war, appear to have depended upon chance or the wagons 
of the quartermaster for the removal of their wounded. It 
will thus be seen, that the ambulance is a modern invention, 
a matter of to-day’s experiment, not of history. 

Three patterns of four-wheeled ambulances, for ten, seven, 
and eight wounded men respectively, were used and tested 
by the English in the Crimea, together with two patterns of 
two-wheeled ambulances, for seven and two respectively. A 
general description of the plan of one of these ambulances 
must suffice us. 

In the ambulance for ten, the body of the wagon is divided 
lengthwise by one perpendicular and one horizontal partition, 
making four compartments of a size to admit a stretcher and 
its occupant. Sides and partitions are all of open work, secur- 
ing ventilation. Theestretcher used consisted of 


“two wooden frames, the lower one with handles carrying an upper 
one secured at one end with a hinge, and rising slightly towards the 
other, retained in the inclined position by india-rub>er springs encased 
with spiral steel cases. The bottom of the stretcher is formed of leather, 
and stuffed at the elevated end to form a pillow. Rollers are attached 
to the under part of the lower frame, to facilitate its being shoved in 
the ambulance-wagon from the rear.” 


If, then, you wafer two letters together at one end, place a 
piece of india-rubber between them at the other end, imagine 
a wounded man on the inclined plane thus produced, and 
trundle the whole on imaginary rollers into a post-office de- 
livery box, you will get some idea of the way in which the 
most desperately wounded are placed in the ambulance. The 
forward part of the wagon has fore and aft seats for six men 
sitting back to back. 

The four-wheeled ambulance in use in the United States is- 
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in external appearance a cross between an ice-cart and an 
omnibus. It has a step behind, and two seats running length- 
wise like an omnibus, which seats may be folded up out of 
way in whole or in part, and stretchers introduced ; or, by 
lifting two hanging leaves, these seats may be made into a 
cushioned platform, covering the whole bottom of the car. 
Our two-wheeled ambulances look like milk-carts,* balaneed 
on two wheels, with very long shafts. They have no honey- 
combed arrangement behind, but are simply enclosures f so 
much space, on wheels, in which stretchers can be placed. 
They are drawn by one horse, and have not an enviable repu- 
tation. We have never ridden in a two-wheeled ambulance, 
and therefore say reputation; as to the four-wheeled ambu- 
lances, we shall speak from experience. 

We cannot go through our ambulances, point by.point, and 
say how or why or whether they are inferior to the ambulances 
used by the Allies; but we can speak of some points of infe- 
riority which, even if they seem unimportant, are so obvious, 
that, if the subject of the construction of our ambulances had 
ever received the attention it deserves, they could not have 
been overlooked. 

If our ambulances have springs at all, — it would be difficult 
to convince one who has ridden in them that they have, — they 
have not such springs as fit them for the carrying of wounded 
men over rough military roads. The fact is, that they are 
made from the cart, not the carriage, point of view. Perhaps 
such springs as are used in our best carriages might not be 
equal to the service imposed upon an ambulance, but that some 
improvement upon the present state of things cannot be had 
is not to be believed. Let our carriage-smiths understand that 
a spring is needed, not too elastic nor too stiff, strong, yet not 
unpliant, and it will be forthcoming. Even if the ambulances 
last longer when of the coarsest make, it is better that wrecks 
of ambulances should strew Virginia from end to end, than 
that one of our wounded brothers should bleed his life out 
through reopened wounds,— wounds reopened by the cruel 
jolting of a car which should be prouder of its burden, and bear 
it more gently, than ever car which bore triumphing general. 

In the latest form of ambulance adopted by the English, the 
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body of the vehicle was “slung or suspended by four coils of 
India-rubber cord,” this being a late result of European ex- 
perience. It would be gratifying to know that it had been at 
least tried in this country. We cannot say positively that it 
has not. 

The stretchers used by us are two poles, with canvas 
stretched between, and with a cross-piece at either end, and 
legs which can be folded up on occasion. The stretcher used 
by the Allies has been already described ; it is easy to see its 
advantages over ours. Instead of being lifted in or shoved 
gratingly along the floor, the wounded man is rolled in with- 
out shock ; if the springs of the ambulance are stiff, still the 
jar is broken by the springs of the stretcher; if the ambulance 
is ascending a hill, the sufferer is kept nearly on a level by the 
inclination of its bed; his head, propped by a pillow, is not 
allowed to hang down without support, or rest uneasily on 
the same level with his body. In our particular ambulance 
there was a bag of oats which was used as a pillow; but, as it 
was needed at least once during the night for other purposes, 
and as the sacking had given way in the middle, so that we 
were half on and half through it, like reluctant jelly half forced 
through a strainer, our one night on an ambulance-stretcher 
was not rendered luxurious even by the oats. Oats, moreover, 
may not always be attainable for such a use, and, on the whole, 
we are decidedly in favor of a pillow. 

Another point of superiority of the ambulances of the Eng- 
lish seems to be their rack for fire-arms and accoutrements. 
In our own service the musket and equipments are not allowed 
to be carried in the ambulance at all, or must be laid on the 
floor. We were not allowed to bring musket or equipments 
into the ambulance ; they were put into some other part of the 
train, the train got separated, and we never saw them again. 
Now, one use at least of the ambulance is to carry to the front 
men who are unable to march from temporary illness or other 
cause, and men without their muskets and accoutrements are 
of nouse.. Again, an ambulance train may be attacked. In the 
account of the campaign of Gettysburg, by a British officer, in 
the September “ Blackwood,” he mentions that, upon an alarm 
of cavalry, the men jumped from an ambulance near him with 
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their arms, ready to defend it. It would appear from this, that 
the Rebels must have some such arrangement as that of the 
English for the convenient transportation of the arms of the 
wounded with their owners. The unwillingness of a good 
soldier to part with his arms is in itself a reason for keeping 
them with him. 

Water is furnished in our ambulances conveniently and 
abundantly, if the drivers do their duty in filling the vessels 
provided. It would seem that, as the ambulances have to 
carry both sick and wounded, and over long distances, some 
means should also be at hand for nourishing them. A man 
who has lain on the battle-field several days is very likely to 
have lost or exhausted his rations; and, more than that, to be 
in such a state of exhaustion from fasting, and perhaps loss of 
blood, as to be unable to eat a soldier’s ordinary hard fare, if 
he had it. It is well known that many operations and many 
diseases prove fatal, which would not be so were it not for the 
state of exhaustion in which the sufferer comes to the sur- 
geon’s hands. It is our belief that, if materials for a broth, or 
other light nutriment, with means of preparing it, were carried 
with the ambulance, and used by discreet hands, many lives 
might be saved. 

Though many improvements were made by the Allies in 
their ambulances, four-wheeled and two-wheeled, during the 
war, and though they attained, as it seems to us, far more sat- 
isfactory results than we have done, yet the greatest improve- 
ment of all seems to have been the giving them up in part or 
altogether, and substituting pack-mules, with chairs or litters. 
It is of course of the utmost importance to bring speedy 
succor to the wounded. They must be sought out where 
they lie, and while the fight is going on. The ground fought 
over is often, and indeed very generally, such as no wheeled 
vehicle could pass over, even if it were not covered with 
wounded and dead; the ambulance, moreover, being a large 
object, would be apt to attract the enemy’s fire. The mule 
satisfies all requirements. He can pass over the roughest 
ground or through woods, avoiding the dead or wounded in 
his path; is low and small, and of a grayish color, which fades 
undistinguishably into almost any background at a little dis- 
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tance; his step is gentle, and without jar; he can travel 
side by side with baggage and ammunition trains, for he 
does not need the whole road to himself, and, if a jam 
occurs, he can make a detour. And all this is not theory, 
but the experience of the Crimea. Each mule carried two 
men, a litter or a chair being attached to the pack-saddle on 
either side. According to the French method, the chair or 
litter, furnished with legs, was set upon the ground, the 
wounded man placed in it, and the whole then lifted, and the 
litter or chair attached to the saddle by hooks. The litter 
consisted of a centre-piece bolted or hooked to the pack-saddle, 
a piece hinged to this, and opening towards the tail, to support 
the head, which could be fixed at any angle desired, and a 
similar piece, with a foot-board opening towards the head, the 
whole arranged so that it could be folded up against the ani- 
mal when not in use. The whole arrangement (two litters, 
with mattresses, and water-proof awnings, like buggy-tops, 
over the men’s heads) weighed one hundred and forty-two 
pounds. One driver was allowed to two mules. 

Major Delafield, to whose Report on the Art of War in 
Kurope we shall often refer, says of the system of mule-ambu- 
lances for the wounded, that one hundred and sixteen chairs 
and litters “sufficed to transport all the wounded from the 
sanguinary battle-field of Inkermann in a very short time after 
the action terminated, proving very satisfactorily that they 
combined greater advantages than any previous arrangement,” 
and he recommends them for use in our service. This recom- 
mendation has never, to the best of our knowledge, been acted 
upon, though wood and swamp, mountain and ravine, are 
such constant features of our battle-fields as to make far 
more imperious for us than for the Allies the need of such a 
means of transport. Of course the system of mule carriage 
would not entirely supersede wheeled ambulances. Where the 
wounded have to be transported great distances, wheeled am- 
bulances would be required. The two systems fay into each 
other wonderfully well; the ambulance may be left in a shel- 
tered spot near the battle-field, as an ambulance depot to 
which the wounded shall be brought, and where they may be 
cared for, and the mules attached to this very ambulance may 
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be engaged in bringing in the wounded from the immediate 
battle-field. The French have an arrangement which suggests 
this. Their ambulance — which is rather a moving hospital 
than a carriage for the transportation of the wounded —is 
separable into two parts, like a gun-carriage ; and on approach- 
ing the battle-ground the rear part is left with a part of the 
surgeons and attendants as a depot, or sort of field-hospital, 
and the forward part (a light caisson with medical supplies), 
with those of the surgeons and attendants detailed for the 
service, goes forward to carry succor to the wounded on the 
field itself. 

If the ambulances of the Allies are better than our own, it 
is either because they have better surgeons, better mechani- 
cians, or more humane generals than we,—or it is because 
public attention was directed to the subject, and enforced 
reform. The latter seems to have been the case in England 
at least. Major Delafield speaks of Miss Nightingale as 


“the foundation of power, from which all the new arrangements 
and appliances emanated. Not that she contrived, devised, or was 
aware of what machines were best suited for these purposes. Within 
sight of the hostile cannon, &c., this good lady could well see, and had 
the power to make known in a voice not to be neglected, all the re- 
quirements of the medical staff. Coming from such a source, public 


sentiment enforced attention and compliance with her representations 
and requests.” 


We believe that the influence of public opinion is as neces- 
sary to produce needed reform in this department in the United 
States asin England. Without any disrespect to the govern- 
ment, and making all allowance for its difficulties, we do not 
think it has been so active in the premises as to make the 
suggestions of public opinion unnecessary and impertinent. 
What are the signs of activity ? Commissions, investigations, 
reports, treatises, experiments, legislation. The French espe- 
cially have made this subject a matter of the most careful and 
thorough investigation. The number of ambulances in pro- 
portion to the number of men, in general, and in particular 
classes of warfare, their construction, the articles proper to be 


carried in them, — all these questions have been treated and 
solved as scientific problems. 
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In this country we see very little of this. The Report of the 

Secretary of War for 1862-63 mentions, that, of several models 
tried, one has proved the best, and that ambulances are now 
making after this model: no description of the model, no state- 
ment of the reasons for adopting it. The Army Regulations, 
in the last edition of 1861, prescribe the number of ambulances 
to a regiment, &c., and that they shall be made according to a 
model to be furnished the Quartermaster’s Department by the 
Surgeon-General ; and, further, allows the use of horse-litters, 
the litters to be similar to the stretchers before described. Not 
a word about the litters used and proved in the Crimea. Whether 
the Surgeon-General, among his other duties, found time to pre- 
pare a model for the Quartermaster’s Department, we do not 
know, but there is nothing of it in his Report. This is all the 
record we have been able to find of action by the government 
upon this first branch of the subject. Let us pass to the 
second. 

The best ambulance is of no availif in the hands of cowardly, 
ignorant, inefficient, or unfeeling men, and the best way of 
raising, organizing, and disciplining the men who are to have 
-charge of the ambulance, the personnel of the ambulance-train, 
is even more of a desideratum than the best model for the 
ambulance itself. 

To understand this branch of our ambulance system, it is 
necessary to understand something of the gradations of au- 
thority in our constituted military rulers. 

Congress has by the Constitution the supreme power to make 
rules and regulations for the government of the army. The 
President has a like but subordinate power as Commander-in- 
Chief. The analogy between the relation of the War Depart- 
ment to the President, and that of a chief of staff to his general, 
if not perfect, is still striking, as is also the analogy between 
the relations of the War Department to the several departments 
of the Adjutant-General, Quartermaster-General, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, &c., and the relation of a chief of staff to the other staff 
officers. All these departments speak with the authority of the 
President, and for all the armies of the Union. The commander 
of an army in the field has supreme power as to matters not 


already regulated by Congress, or the President, acting either 
11* 
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personally or by one of the departments, and not withdrawn 
from his jurisdiction by them. If Congress, then, has not 
legislated upon the matter of an ambulance system, nor the 
President regulated it, that system is under the exclusive con- 
trol of the commanding general of each army in the field, and 
a uniform system throughout the United States is impossible. 
How is it as matter of fact ? 

Congress is silent. The President, through the army regu- 
lations, prescribes that ‘* before the action” the division quar- 
termaster shall make “all the necessary arrangements for the 
transportation of the wounded,” and give his “ assistants the 
necessary instructions for the service of the ambulance-wag- 
ons, and other means of removing the wounded.” ‘ The 
medical director of the division, after consultation with the 
Quartermaster-General, distributes the medical officers and 
hospital attendants at his disposal to the depots and active am- 
bulances. He will send officers and attendants, when practi- 
cable, to the active ambulances,” &c., &c. These are the 
principal provisions bearing upon the subject. 

Three things will here be noted. 

First, it is left in considerable uncertainty whether it is the 
general in command, or his division quartermasters, or his 
medical inspectors of division, or all three jointly, who are 
charged with, and responsible for, the transportation of the 
wounded ; but itis entirely certain that each general, or army, 
and probably each division quartermaster, may have just such 
a system, or no system, as he likes. 

Second, there is no provision for any attendants perma- 
nently attached to the ambulances; the quartermaster is to 
furnish attendants upon the eve of an engagement from the 
employees of his department, who have enough to do at such 
a time without attending to ambulances. 

Third, so far as any system is found here at all, it is the 
system so strongly condemned by Major Delafield’s Report in 
these words: ‘* The details and requirements of this branch of 
the service should not constitute a part of the general trans- 
port service of the army, as has been the case in our service. 
No person can so well preserve the efficiency of the surgical 
and medical apparatus, as he who best knows its uses.”’ 
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As to the first point, the dangers of a divided responsibility 
can hardly be exaggerated. If it is considered that the gen 
eral in command is alone responsible, still the disadvantages 
of having different systems in different armies are very great. 
All our generals are not equally humane, or equally compe- 
tent to decide upon such a matter. One system must be best, 
and that one should be prescribed for the whole army. As to 
the second point, the chances of ambulances being well served 
by men appointed for the occasion, from an already severely 
tasked department, are infinitesimally small. As to both the 
second and third points, it is perhaps unnecessary to say more 
than that the system worked so badly that it was found neces- 
sary to reform it. This was done first by General McClellan 
in the army of the Potomac, and afterwards by other generals 
in other armies. 

The system adopted has been that of a permanent detail of 
officers and men from regiments, to form an Ambulance Corps. 
This is unquestionably a great improvement over the old sys- 
tem. Is it the best system possible ? 

Two objections at once occur : — first, the men being taken 
from the regiments in the field, those regiments are just so 
much weakened ; second, the men detailed, in all probability, 
will be the most worthless men in the regiment. Again, offi- 
cers and men alike are detailed without knowledge, or any 
means of knowledge, except experience, as to the duties re- 
quired of them; and even if the officers were acquainted with 
their duties, there being no officer of any kind permanently 
attached to each ambulance, the driver and his assistant, if he 
have one, are practically autocrats, irresponsible rulers over 
an insulated realm. 

We have neither space nor inclination to enumerate in- 
stances of the bad working of this system, but have confined 
ourselves to what seemed reasons why it was not likely to 
work well. 

A bill passed the national House of Representatives at its 
last session, intended to remedy the defects of the present 
system, and to provide a uniform system for the whole country. 
The method proposed was recruiting especially for the Ambu- 
lance Corps, instruction of the recruits in their duties, and 
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the gradual substitution of these men and officers for those 
now detailed. The old regiments would have thus gradually 
recovered the men who had been detailed, obviating the first 
objection to the present system. It seems to us that the second 
objection would also have been obviated, and that a better 
set of men might have been obtained, more interested in their 
duties, since they voluntarily assumed them, — better fitted for 
their duties, since selected by the officers who were to com- 
mand them, and not by officers who were to lose them from 
their commands. Instruction being provided for, the third 
objection also falls to the ground. 

The bill failed in the Senate. Whether this bill should have 
been passed or not, we have no opinion, as we are not familiar 
with its details; but that some such bill should pass, we are 
convinced. 

Whatever method is adopted for procuring the men, we do 
not believe any system will succeed which does not provide 
for a practical and minute supervision of the men in charge 
of the ambulances, and for the punishment of the negligent 
and cowardly, and the promotion and reward of the brave 
and efficient. For this purpose, as well as for the proper care 
of the wounded in transitu, we believe it to be necessary that 
there should be medical officers connected with the ambulance 
corps, with gradations of rank similar to those of the admin- 
istrative officers now attached to it, and that one or more 
medical officers, commissioned or non-commissioned, should 
be permanently attached to each ambulance. We are strength- 
ened in this belief by the practice of the Allies. 

The English system was a “ brigade of hospital conveyance,” 
for two divisions of the army of six regiments each; the whole 
train was under the exclusive control of the staf-surgeon of 
the division, ‘‘ none of the wagons, carts, horses, or drivers 
being subject to the orders of any other department, except 
with the authority of the general of division, who best knew 
when to break up or sacrifice any part of his entire means 
of transport.”” This arrangement is emphatically approved 
by Major Delafield. The personnel of this train, of about 
27 wagons, consisted of 5 non-commissioned officers and 69 
drivers. ‘These drivers were, as nearly as we can ascertain, 
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old discharged soldiers enlisted and trained for this special 
service. Nothing is said of medical officers attached to each 
ambulance. 

In the French ambulance corps medical officers of different 
grades are attached to each ambulance, and the attendants are 
nurses (infirmiers), and trained of course, and we presume 
enlisted for that special service. But the ambulances of the 
French, at the present time, are, as we have stated, rather hos- 
pitals than means of transport for the wounded, and the nurses 
(infirmiers) are not numerous enough to attend to the trans- 
portation of the wounded, on mule-litters or otherwise, to the 
ambulance depot, from the field itself. This want is deplored, 
and a regular corps for this special purpose suggested as a 
remedy in the latest French publications on the subject. 

Let us think for an instant what a negative answer to the 
question, “‘ Have we the best possible ambulance system ?”’ 
means. It means this. Our brave soldiers are suffering, with- 
out complaint, unnecessary agony. Our husbands, fathers, 
brothers, and sons are dying when they might live. The 
simple facts are so eloquent, that any attempt to strengthen 
their pleading would be worse than vain. If there is only a 
reasonable doubt whether improvement is possible, it is the 
duty of Congress to settle that doubt, and of the people to call 
upon it to do so. 

This is a sacred duty which the people owe to their soldiers, — 
not to strangers, but to those who have gone out from their 
own homes and firesides, — a duty, and a debt, neglect of which 
is not merely unjust and ungrateful, but is infamous. 
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Art. VIII.—THE TWO MESSAGES. 


1. Message of JEFFERSON Davis to the Congress of the (so-called) Con- 
federate States. Richmond, December 7, 1863. New York Her- 
ald of December 12. 


2. Message of PResipENT LINCOLN to the Congress of the United States 
of America. Washington, December 8, 1863. 


WE have not taken the above text and caption for the sake 
of boasting over an adversary who has been beaten back, step 
by step, from far the larger portion of the territory he claimed, 
and reduced to such a dreadful condition of social and financial 
ruin as that indicated in the state papers and public prints 
which find their way to us from Richmond ; nor have we done 
it merely for the sake of criticism or comparison of their several 
contents. But, in order to justify the confidence expressed in the 
President’s two recent proclamations of thanksgiving, and the 
more recent one of amnesty, as well as to bring into relief one 
or two factors in that great problem of statesmanship now has- 
tening to a solution, we shall assume the point of view offered 
in these two documents. We regard them simply, for the 
present, as landmarks, by which we may tell the distance we 
have made, and the direction we are taking, in the great tide 
of events that sweeps us on. 

The Message of Mr. Davis deserves study, as a skilful and 
elaborate ex parte account of the condition of affairs in the 
seceded States. Especially curious to us is that long and 
labored portion of it which sets forth his charges against the 
good faith of foreign nations. Where it deals in mere asser- 
tions, it is not unfair to assume that much is said for mere 
effect ; where its statements contradict expressly the informa- 
tion we get from other sources, we do not scruple to set them 
aside as false ; where it appeals to well-known facts, it is at 
least interesting to see the aspect of them as looked at from 
that point of view. Obliged to begin with the acknowledgment 
of “‘ grave reverses,’ we cannot wonder that it leaves the story 
of them only half told, and seeks to disguise them by such 
feeble palliations as that the value of the Mississippi is ‘‘ prac- 
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tically destroyed as an avenue of commerce”; that ‘ such 
severity of punishment” was inflicted on our troops at Gettys- 
burg as to make it practically impossible to pursue the victory ; 
that Chickamauga — which decided nothing, unless it were the 
possession of Chattanooga — was “ one of the most brilliant and 
decisive victories of the war”; and that our naval resources 
are ‘‘ exhausted by vain efforts to capture” the Southern ports. 
Such phrases may solace, but they do not heal. Meanwhile, 
the importance of the blow struck in Eastern Tennessee is 
fully admitted ; the growing unfriendly attitude of foreign 
powers, confirmed by the issue so clearly made up between 
slavery and freedom, is dwelt on with a sort of despairing 
irritation, seeking relief in the suggestion that ‘* enemy’s 
goods’ should be forcibly taken from neutral ships by the 
Confederate privateers; and an impotent challenge is still 
thrown out to “so vain a hope as that of subjugating thir- 
teen independent States,* inhabited by many millions of peo- 
ple, whose birthright of freedom is dearer to them than life.’ 
The deep despondency indicated in this document appears 
most clearly in the exposition which is given of the finances 
of the seceded States, so marked a comment on the boastful 
vaticinations with which the contest was commenced. It ap- 
pears from this reluctant authority, that the public debt of 
the South, so far, has been “ increased instead of diminished ” 
by taxation,—since the States on which the burden was as- 
sessed at once pawned their credit, instead of fronting the 
difficulties of an honest revenue system; that, on some con- 
stitutional scruple, “real estate and slaves,’ comprising two 
thirds of the property, have been exempted from all burdens 
by the legislation of Southern financiers; that the amount 
of irredeemable currency afloat is more than $ 600,000,000, — 
Mr. Memminger, we believe, puts it at $ 800,000,000, — caus- 
ing the most profligate speculation, and the most alarming 
inflation of prices, to which the only remedy suggested is “ the 
compulsory reduction of the currency,” to the extent of ex- 
tinguishing $500,000,000 of it, which euphemism for repu- 
diation is explained, as perhaps the most equitable, as it is 








* There is a touch of grim humor in the claim thus set up to Missouri and 
Kentucky, to say nothing of Arkansas and Tennessee. ant pis pour les faits. 
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certainly the most convenient, form of taxing; and, finally, 
that “‘the disordered condition of the currency has imposed 
on the government a system of supplying the wants of the 
army which is so unequal in its operation, vexatious to the 
producer, injurious to the industrial interest, and productive 
of such discontent among the people, as only to be justified 
by the excuse of an absolute necessity.” 

Simple justice requires that we should not dismiss this docu- 
ment without referring to two of the deliberate misstatements 
by which the evil passions of rebellion are sought to be sus- 
tained. One refers to the exchange and treatment of prison- 
ers,—a topic on which the full correspondence published by 
our government leaves no possibility of doubt as to the main 
facts at issue. The other seeks to rebut the sympathy of 
mankind in favor of emancipation, by the monstrous falsehood 
that our officers have ‘forced into the ranks of their armies 
every able-bodied man [negro] that they could seize, and have 
either left the aged, the women, and the children to perish 
by starvation, or have gathered them into camps, where they 
have been wasted by a frightful mortality.” Truth is slow 
to travel: it is just possible that these assertions may be 
believed by those who make them; and no doubt the “ con- 
traband camps”? have gathered into melancholy masses the 
wretchedness of a “landless and homeless class”’ in a period 
of transition and dismay. But at least this side the lines 
we know something of the humane rule of Governor Saxton, 
on the Sea-Islands, and the noble work inaugurated by Gen- 
eral Thomas in the lower Mississippi Valley ; and only lament 
that such falsehoods should still have power to check a revolu- 
tion so wisely and mercifully begun. 

Inevitably, from the nature of the case, and skilfully, con- 
sidering the effect at a distance, this Message speaks of able 
and prosperous internal administration of affairs, as if no 
function of government had failed, except from the actual 
pressure of war. These assertions were met, the very next 
day, in the Rebel Congress, by the direct charge upon Mr. 
Davis of ‘“‘ almost having ruined the country”; and are sig- 
nally contradicted by what we gather from Richmond prints, 
which publish such words as these : — 
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“We have a Department of State that has not been able, in nearly 
three years, to establish relations with any other state; a Treasury De- 
partment that has failed to keep its finances from running to ruin; a 
War Department in the hands of a chief whose whole studies and 
course of life have been purely and peculiarly civic; a Navy Depart- 
ment without a navy ; a Post-Office Department with a very shackling 
system of mails; a Department of Justice vacant.” * 


It is difficult, in the face of this testimony, to hold distinctly 
in our memory what was said so boastfully, three years ago, of 
the resources of the South, and so confidently of the certain 
ruin, convulsion, and decay of the Northern States, when once 
the charmed link of Union should be snapped. Remembering 
the boasting of those days on one side, and the gloomy appre- 
hensions on the other, the taunting or compassionate predic- 
tions from abroad, the anticipations grown to positive asser- 
tions of the “ bursting of the democratic bubble,’’ we may be 
pardoned something of gratitude and pride in the review 
which President Lincoln makes of our present position before 
the world. Relations with foreign powers wholly peaceful and 
satisfactory ; a treaty cordially ratified for the thorough sup- 
pression of the African slave-trade; systems of internal com- 
munication, which will shortly open the great rivers to the 
commerce of the Lakes, and complete the line of railway be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific; arrangements to maintain 
amity with the distant empire of Japan, to settle commercial 
disputes along the eastern coasts of the Pacific, and to com- 
plete the lines of magnetic telegraph round the world; a Post- 
Office already. nearly self-supportingg negotiations for a sys- 
tem of international mails at moderate rates of postage; the 
sale of public lands, “largely on the increase”; treaties 
framed with good hope to remove the causes of border hostility 
with the Indian tribes; the encouragement of abundant labor 
and high wages offered to immigration; a system of finance 
which has produced in time of war, from customs only, a 
larger revenue than ever in times of peace; a Treasury which 
has met every demand upon it, in a season of enormous’ ex- 
penditure, without borrowing a dollar from abroad, and which 





* From the Richmond Whig of December 3. 
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is definitely committed to the conservative policy of strictly 
limiting its issue of circulating notes, looking to taxation as 
the true source of credit; a War Department so successful 
that its estimates for the year to come are diminished by 
$ 200,000,000 ; while, with respect to the vast armies called 
out by the struggle, “no considerable body of troops, it is 
believed, were ever more amply provided and more liberally 
and punctually paid; and, it may be added, that by no people 
were the burdens incident to a great war ever more cheer- 
fully borne.” 

Such statements fitly introduce the discussion of the eman- 
cipation policy that follows, —a policy announced at a low 
ebb of the public spirit and hopes, and “ followed by dark and 
doubtful days,” yet so gloriously justified in its results, — and 
the proposition of amnesty and reconstruction, which makes 
the final and characteristic feature of this document. We 
condense from the brief but striking summary of facts. 


“ Tennessee and Arkansas have been cleared of insurgents, and in- 
fluential citizens in each, owners of slaves and advocates of slavery at 
the beginning of the rebellion, now declare openly for emancipation in 
their respective States; Maryland and Missouri, neither of which, three 
years ago, would tolerate restraint upon the extension of slavery into 
territories, only dispute now as to the best mode of removing it within 
their own limits ; of those who were slaves at the beginning of the re- 
bellion, full one hundred thousand are now in the United States mili- 
tary service; no servile insurrection or tendency to violence or cruelty 
has marked the measures of emancipation and arming the blacks ; these 
measures have been much discussed, the crisis which threatened 
to divide the friends of the Union is past.” i 


These measures are become matters of history. The govern- 
ment itself sees clearly what such retraction would imply. 


“To now abandon them,” says the President, “would be not only to 
relinquish a lever of power, but would also be a cruel and astounding 
breach of faith. While I remain in my present position, I shall not 
attempt to retract or modify the emancipation proclamation, nor shall 
I return to slavery any person who is free by the terms of that procla- 
mation, or by any of the acts of Congress.” 


Less could not have been said without dishonor. More was 
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not needed to ratify the character and insure the noblest re- 
sults of the revolution we are passing through. 

A word on the new proposal of reconstruction. The main- 
tenance of liberty, the requirement of loyalty, the recognition 
of free political communities instead of conquered territories, 
— these are the conditions of the problem as here frankly 
stated and met. The solution is, perhaps, as satisfactory as 
could be given. It proceeds not upon any hasty assumption 
of triumph, or any doubtful prestige of success, but upon the 
expressed desire of “‘ some persons heretofore engaged in said 
rebellion to resume their allegiance to the United States, and 
to reinaugurate loyal State governments within and for their 
respective States.’’ Excepting a few, chiefs and leaders of in- 
surrection, it accords “ to all persons who have directly, or by 
implication, participated in the existing rebellion,” full pardon 
and amnesty, ‘‘ with restoration of all rights of property, except 
as to slaves and in property cases where rights of third parties 
have intervened,” on the single condition of loyalty to the 
United States, suitably attested and vouched. In its plan of 
political reconstruction, it assumes, — 

1. That the State organization is to be established as a fact, 
as speedily as may be, and is then to be defended as the peo- 
ple’s right “ against invasion and against domestic violence ”’ ; 

2. That the State, so constituted, shall be under the control 
only of loyal men, —a sufficient number being first determined 
on and found, — who shall be bound by the new pledge of loy- 
alty which circumstances have made necessary ; 

3. That this pledge shall include, as a test of its good faith, 
and as acknowledgment of the restored sovereignty of the na- 
tion, the support of those measures of emancipation which have 
been deliberately determined on as our future national policy. 

Meanwhile, 


“Tt is suggested that, in constructing a loyal State government in 
any State, the name of the State boundary, the subdivisidns, the Con- 
stitution, and the general code of laws as before the rebellion, be 
maintained, subject only to the modifications made necessary by the 
conditions hereinbefore stated, and such others, if any, not contravening 
said conditions, as may be deemed expedient by those framing the 
new State government.” 
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It is not to be disguised that difficulties and embarrass- 
ments must attend any policy of reconstruction, however wisely 
planned, however firmly carried out. No doubt the plan now 
offered, should it lead to the action which it invites, will have 
to pass the ordeal of unfriendly criticism, the attack of in- 
terested opposition, the menace of hostile arms so long as the 
rebellion continues. The success of the government is not 
staked, any more than the existence of the nation, on the success 
of any one experiment. At least, the effect remains of former 
proclamatioys and existing laws. At least other measures, 
heretofore recommended, are held in reserve, — compensated 
emancipation, temporary arrangements for the liberated blacks 
in a state of tutelage, the steady pressure of our armies upon 
the forces of rebellion in the field, the assurance of the na- 
tional courage and faith to carry through the great work of 
maintaining the nation in its integrity. But we trust the 
proclamation will not be idle, and we think it not uncalled 
for. It lays down a clear and definite line of policy, which 
can easily be shaped and varied to meet the shifting aspects 
of events. It makes a frank and liberal offer to the misguided 
populations of the South, a generous alternative to that which 
is staring closely in their face. It puts a wedge between the 
class of the oppressors who are in declared hostility to the 
national authority, and those whom they have deceived and 
betrayed, should they accept protection from the national 
arms. And, by its easy, clear solution of the question in 
debate, it gives one sufficient answer to those who have in- 
sisted that our government, in event of success, was driven to 
the alternative, either to treat the rebel States as conquered 
provinces, and so destroy the first principles of republican- 
ism, or else to make terms of compromise, which would barter 
away all advantages to freedom purchased so dearly by our 
bravest blood. 

Are the.States now in rebellion, or any of them, ready to 
accept this offer of amnesty and reconstruction? As to this, 
we must wait the answer of events. So far as evidence can be 
trusted at this distance, it would seem as if at least three great 
valley States, — Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana,* — together 





* We copy from a speech made recently at Little Rock by General Gantt, late 
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with Texas and North Carolina, could the immediate pressure 
of Rebel armies be kept back a little, — would furnish at once 
that “number of persons not less than one tenth in number 
of the votes cast in the Presidential election of 1860,” being 
qualified voters by the former State election law, which the 
President considers the fit proportion to justify the experiment. 
However this may be, it is a gain to the cause of humanity 
that the war is not suffered to go blindly on, with appeals to 
mere passion and pride, till it should result, possibly, in the 
ruin, extinction, or utter subjugation of the South. There is 
not only a definite policy held in view, but it is a policy of 
mercy, generosity, justice, the restoration of civil rights, free 
redemption from the calamity of war, deliverance from the 
basest form of class-rule,—the only abridgment from perfect 
sovereignty being, that it forbids a race of human beings to be 
held longer in bondage. 


an Officer in the Confederate service, who has just received the official pardon of the 
President : — 


“ As secessionists, we supposed we were out of the Union. We went out to 
protect slavery. We failed. We now come back. For what purpose? To pro- 
tect slavery? The absurdity is too monstrous to tolerate fora moment. We went 
out to protect the negro. We come back to protect the white man. We of the 
North and South, knowing that slavery was the only disturbing element in our 
government, after many settlements, each one deemed ‘final,’ resorted to the last 
arbitrament, the sword. We who own slaves have lost, fairly lost, and we must 
abide the decision. 

“ The people of Arkansas are ready to return to their allegiance to the govern- 
ment, and to renew their devotion, which shall know hereafter neither change nor 
decay. The Union sentiment is manifesting itself on all sides and by every indica- 
tion, —in Union meetings, in desertions from the Confederate army, in taking the 
oath of allegiance unsolicited, in organizing for home defence, and enlisting in the 
Federal army. Old flags that have been hid in the crevices of rocks, and been wor- 
shipped by our mountain people as holy relics, are flung to the breeze, and followed 
to the Union army with an enthusiasm that beggars all description. The little 
county of Perry, that votes only about six hundred, and which has been turned 
wrong side out in search of conscripts by Hindman and his fellow-murderers and 
oppressors, with their retinue of salaried gentlemen and negro boys, sent down a 
company of ninety-four men a few days ago. Where they came from, and how 
they kept their old flag during these three years of terror, persecution, and plunder, 
I.can’t tell. But they were the proudest-looking set of men I ever saw, and full of 
fight. And Montgomery County answers to Perry; and Conway and Columbia, 
and Carroll and Jefferson, and Clark and Sebastian, and Phillips, Pike, and Inde- 
pendence, prolong the shout of a redeemed people, and send up their hundreds, to 
be yet followed by their thousands, to assist in breaking the chains of their op- 


pressors.” 
12* 
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In keeping with the national policy thus announced is that 
which is foreshadowed of the prospective legislation of Congress. 
Proposals to give effect to the measures of emancipation indi- 
cated by the President, — to establish a Bureau of Emancipa- 
tion as part of the regular machinery of government, — to abol- 
ish slavery in all parts of the United States, — to amend the 
Constitution so as forever hereafter to prohibit ‘ slavery or in- 
voluntary servitude, except for crime,’ — to regulate by just 
and merciful provisions the guardianship of the colored race 
which events have compelled upon our government ; — these 
propositions, whether realized or not in legislative acts, show 
the order of topics, the sort of ideas, the new tests of states- 
manship, the larger and grander problems, with which our 
nation is called to deal. They point to a period of positive 
and constructive legislation, which we trust will do even more 
to educate and prove the nation’s higher qualities, than the 
stress of war has done already to prove its courage and self- 
confidence. We refer to them now in a single word, to cor- 
roborate the hope and the faith we have cherished in that 
nobler future which Providence seems to offer to this people. 
This faith runs in the blood, makes part of the nurture and 
tradition, of every true American, and is the justification we 
have to offer for the prodigious cost and sacrifice by which 
the nation is defending what it conceives to be its heritage 
and its right. When we say the prize of this struggle is “ the 
dominion of the continent,’ we desire it to be remembered, 
that those who now defend the cause of the nation are pre- 
cisely those who have always resisted that fatalist doctrine 
of “* manifest destiny,” that unscrupulous ‘extension of the 
area of freedom,’ which were the satire and shame of our 
later politics, — precisely those who have honestly denounced 
all designs of encroachment, whether North or South, whether 
in Canada or Mexico. But those who began the game of re- 
bellion knew what they meant, when they said slavery was 
to be made the public law of America: they meant a military 
empire, which should be to this continent what Rome was 
to the Mediterranean border, —as brilliant, as profligate, as 
base, as cruel,—a military empire to which our nation has 
offered the only barrier. If we seem to claim for ourselves 
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such “ dominion of the continent,” it is only because a strong, 
great, intelligent nation, central in its position and reaching 
from sea to sea, must have a controlling influence as a politi- 
cal example and guide. Is it not the simple statement of a 
fact? If never a foot more territory should be added to the 
area of the republic, we may be pardoned if we forgot Canada, 
which has hardly yet shown the first rudiments of nationality, 
if we forgot Mexico, which seems falling from mere inanition 
into the arms of the first assailant, and spoke as if the United 
States in its integrity and the continent of America were one 
and the same thing. 

We are charged with betraying the weakness of our cause, 
when we say that, granting the principle of secession, the 
Union would be a “rope of sand.” But what would any 
government on earth—the wisest, humanest, purest — be, 
on the assumption that it was a voluntary, incoherent league 
of provinces? Our nationality is predicated on the fact of 
political equilibrium and compact union among those sec- 
tions and populations covered by our claim of sovereignty. 
What new combinations might possibly arise if the present 
bond were sundered, we do not affect to guess, — neither the 
breadth and depth of that gulf of transition which would divide 
us from them. We never affected to think that a government 
rests on pure good-will and voluntary co-operation of its mem- 
bers. We have known that government implies authority, — 
the just exercise of force. Whether this force shall be con- 
trolled by ideas of liberty and justice, whether it shall be 
guided and checked by institutions organized for the general 
good, or whether it shall be exerted in the interest of a brutal 
despotism to crush the welfare and the rights of men, — this 
we hold to be a question so large, an interest so dear, that a 
nation ought, with courage and pride, to defend on that issue 
its challenged sovereignty ; and to answer that question rightly, 
it is not in vain that thousands of brave men have laid down 
their lives. 

Step by step, as this contest has approached its issue, we 
believe that our people have better comprehended the prin- 
ciple at stake, and have formed the more intelligent and 
deliberate resolve to maintain it, at whatever hazard and 
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cost. It is in illustration of this advance in the ideas in- 
volved, and the progress which is made in carrying them 
into fact, that we have sought to present our brief summary 
of the position now occupied by the two parties in the strug- 
gle. The deliberate sense of the nation seems to have accepted 
the conviction that the controversy, having gone thus far, can- 
not stay where it is, and cannot be settled by any form of 
compromise between the contending parties; but will cease 
only with the triumph of the one, the ruin or exhaustion of 
the other. This is not an alternative to which many of us 
would willingly have looked forward three years ago. It is no 
choice of ours now. It is one which we accepted only when 
events grew too strong for men’s will or policy to control. But 
we accepted it without terror when it came, and in good faith. 
And we believe the heart of this nation is full as strong to 
endure its burden now as before it had been taught, at so ter- 
rible a cost, how great that burden would prove to be. 
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Art. IX.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE 


THEOLOGY. 


Ir is just three years since we gave our cordial welcome and re- 
corded our critical judgment of Mr. Alger’s elaborate work on the 
Future Life.* It is just to say that the delay has been improved for 
a careful revision of the work, and for a great many emendations in 
detail, meeting many of the criticisms which were then made upon its 
literary style. 

In regard to its substance, we have little to add to the exposition of 
it then given. The materials of the discussion are mainly these four: 
crude opinions and traditions respecting the future life, such as are found 
prevailing among most tribes of mankind ; speculations, whether of phi- 
losophy or theology, which have attempted to give definite and consistent 
representations of that unknown state, — their style, in general, strangely 
horrible and gloomy; expositions of the order of opinion or substance 
of doctrine contained in the sacred writings of the Old and New Tes- 
taments ; and that play of sentiment or fancy, running through almost 
all periods and forms of literature, which has made the realm of shad- 
ows its favorite province. To these we may add the positive results of 
science, and the speculations of metaphysics, relating on the one hand 
to the origin and conditions, on the other, to the relations and the des- 
tiny, both of organic and spiritual life. 

A simple enumeration of these sources shows from how vast a field 
the contents of this volume have been accumulated and condensed. 
Six hundred and sixty large pages of close type are crowded with the 
evidences of patient and faithful labor. It is hard to say which order 
of topics has been presented with most abundance. The work is a 
cyclopedia, apparently, of whatever has been recorded of ‘human 
thought or fancy on the great topic it embraces. At least, it would 
seem as if nothing had been omitted, and no possible pains spared, 
by the writer’s consent, which could add a syllable to its completeness. 
This is the quality of the work which most impresses itself upon the 
reader. If any fault were to be found with it on this score, it would 
not be that of lack, but of overcrowding ; not of neglect, but of excessive 
elaboration ; not of leaving any part defective, but of suffering its pro- 
portions to be swollen and encumbered with superfluous wealth of mat- 
ter. The earnest student would not be willing to spare anything, and 
will thank the writer that all has been made for once so easily accessi- 
ble. The general reader may perhaps object that the accumulation of 
material is out of proportion to the instructiveness of the thought; at 
least, may regret that the outline and main bearings of the argument 
are not brought more easily and clearly before the eye. If he be also 
a hasty and careless reader, it is impossible that he should be at all 
aware of the real merits of the book. 


* A Critical lktcey of the Doeviine of a Seinwe Life, with a acini Bibliog- 
raphy of the Subject. By Wittiam ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. Philadelphia: George 
W. Childs. 8vo. pp. 914. 
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It is a very curious fact in the history, and testimony to the capacity, 
of the human mind, that this immense body of fact and speculation has 
been gathered upon a field lying so wholly outside that domain of pos- 
itive knowledge which Providence seems to have assigned to man, — 
a field the mere existence of which remains, as it has ever been, 
among the disputed questions of philosophy, and which natural science, 
in its magnificent career, passes by in silence, almost disdain. It is 
even more striking to reflect that the thoughts, hopes, and opinions 
connected with man’s destination in that field have been in fact a 
more potent element of human progress, and a more important factor 
in human history, than all other knowledge or belief. So that the 
destiny of civilization itself, the hopes of the modern world a thousand 
years ago, were staked on the acceptance of a particular doctrine of the 
future state, — a doctrine which made the foundation of Church appeal 
and the starting-place of Christian morals. We mention this consider- 
ation as one of those which will direct the minds of thoughtful students 
to the great body of facts and opinions gathered in this book. ‘To the 
religious reader, especially to the Christian thinker, it is unnecessary 
to suggest any other motive than the absorbing personal interest which, 
at some time or other in his life, the subject, must possess for every 
man. 

As most minds are constituted, argument or knowledge on this matter 
appears to add very little to the strength or the data of faith. It is even 
a question with many, whether argument or knowledge do not rather 
tend to make the faith doubtful and obscure. Whatever can be done to 
meet this danger by warmth of style and elevation of tone in the discus- 
sion, or by liberal and rational exposition in the argument, has been 
conscientiously done by the author. The book seems aimed as much 
to confirm and enlighten men’s better faith, as to enlarge their range of 
information. And some forms of discussion in it, which, on grounds of 
literary taste alone, or of scientific clearness, we should regret, will 
commend themselves to a large class of readers by their harmony with 
the tone of sentiment and emotion most familiar to those most drawn 
to the religious contemplation of the subject. Meanwhile, popular 
error and superstition and false theology are nowhere more unsparingly 
exposed than we find them here. 

Merely as a repertory of the curiosities of human thought, this book 
deserves to rank with Southey’s “ Doctor” and Burton’s “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” — wholly aside from its high ethical aim, and its positive 
religious value. And in this regard, as well as for its curious com- 
pleteness as a succinct history of opinion, we refer once more to the 
Bibliography, prepared by Mr. Abbot, which closes the volume. Few 
persons can appreciate the amount and quality of labor which has been 
crowded into this sequel; still fewer will fail to be attracted by the 
value and interest of the numerous brief notes which it embodies. 


PROFESSOR SHEDD’s work on the History of Christian Doctrine,* in 





* A History of Christian Doctrine. By Witt1am G. T. SHepp. New York: 
Charles Scribner. : 
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two large and handsome volumes, is a very favorable specimen of the 
faithful, clear, encyclopedic treatment of a large and difficult subject. 
In form, it is almost as compact and dry as Gieseler ; in style, calm and 
scholarly, strongly flavored with the technical phraseology of the 
schools ; in range, extending a little below the period of the Reforma- 
tion, the names of Calvin and Socinus being the latest treated with any 
fulness. As to the general uses of a history of doctrine, Professor 
Shedd well says,—though with reference only to the special doc- 
trine of the Trinity and his own understanding of it, —“It cannot 
be that the earnest reflection of all the Christian centuries should have 
spent itself upon a fiction and a figment.” Again he says, “ That the 
work pays more attention to the orthodox than to the latitudinarian 
drift of thought, is plain.” These phrases imply the spirit, and also the 
limitations, of the work. Its learning and candor make it serviceable 
as a book of reference; its simple and clear method indicates the faith- 
ful task-work of the lecture-room. But we observe little in it which 
indicates the higher value which it seems to us such a work should 
have as an independent history of thought, — still less as a philosophic 
criticism of opinions. The topics which it treats are,— 1. The Influ- 
ence of Philosophical Systems; 2. History of Apologies; 3. of Theol- 
ogy and Christology ; 4. of Anthropology ; 5. of Soteriology; 6. of 
Eschatology ; 7. of Symbols. Under each head its main value will be 
found, we think, in its clear, accurate, and discriminating statement of 
points which belong rather to the literature and antiquities, than to the 
deeper or intellectual life of the subject. 


Dr. StTanLey’s Sermons during the Prince of Wales’s journey in 
1862* are remarkable for several things. First, for their simplicity, 
brevity, and homeliness, — their freedom from studied periods, fine writ- 
ing, and oratorical appeal ; they are evidently published just as they were 
written, and just as evidently written during long journeys, under such 
embarrassments as prevent most men from writing anything niore than 
the briefest diary. Then, again, they are rather remarkable for making 
so_little of such splendid opportunities. Think of a man of Stanley’s 
rich culture preaching at Baalbec, by the Lake of Galilee, in the tem- 
ple of Karnak, in the encampment at Memphis, beneath the Lebanon 
cedars, and you would expect something entirely different from what 
you have, — something eloquent, poetical, interwoven with local allu- 
sions, inspired with the surrounding associations. But, as at the cedars 
he recommends morning and evening prayer, closing with the familiar 
hymns of Keble and Ken,— near Memphis he discourses about home 
affections, and at Baalbec urges gratitude for the gifts of nature, — the 
preacher avoids display, restrains his invention, and prefers such plain 
talk as children would understand and uncultivated minds appreciate. 
So that he has given a lesson of modesty and self-restraint more im- 
pressive than anything written in these unpretending discourses. 





* Sermons before the Prince of Wales during his Tour in the East, with Notices of 


some of the Localities. By ArtHur Penruyn Srantey. Published by Com- 
mand. London: Murray. 1863. 
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The closing notices of Hebron, Mt. Gerizim, Galilee, Hermon, 
Patmos, are as interesting as they are brief. To the Prince of Wales, 
the unheard favor of a free entrance to the mosque of Hebron was 
bestowed, but the visit resulted only in the satisfaction of having made 
an opportunity for future and further explorers ; there was no possibil- 
ity of even seeing the actual graves of the embalmed patriarchs. At 
Gerizim the travellers enjoyed the privilege of attendance upon the Sa- 
maritan passover-sacrifice, the only remaining reproduction of the Jew- 
ish sacrifices, and they brought away a photograph of the oldest Samar- 
itan Pentateuch. Upon each of the other topics interesting suggestions 
are made, but nothing nearly so valuable as the remarks upon Hebron 
and Shechem. 



















THERE is a vein of peculiar tenderness and sweetness in the little 
volume of sacred poetry by Miss Waring.* It has that best quality of 
all such poetry, — that of being the natural and genuine expression of 
an experience which, though somewhat narrow and peculiar in its 
range, is one that finds very earnest recognition in its own circle of 
sympathy. In particular, it makes prominent what we may call the 
paradox of religious trust, — whose gratitude seems the more deep and 
earnest in proportion as worldly good is lost or exchanged for spiritual. 
Thus, in a song of thanksgiving we find 
“Glory to Thee for strength withheld, 
For want and weakness known, 
And the fear that sends me to Thy breast 
For what is most my own. 
I have a heritage of joy 
That yet I must not see ; 


But the hand that bled to make it mine 
Is keeping it for me. 













“T will give thanks for suffering now, 

For want and toil and loss, 

For the death that sin makes hard and slow 
Upon my Saviour’s cross. 

Thanks for the little spring of love 
That gives me strength to say, 

If they will leave me part in Him, 
Let all things pass away.” 










Such words might perhaps seem strained and morbid, read merely in 
the light of our every-day experience ; but those who understand their 
spirit will recognize in them rather a Divine compensation for the real 
griefs of life, —a testimony to the reality of those spiritual laws, which 
it is the best office of Christian theology to make clear in the con- 
sciousness of the believer. 









SCIENCE. 






We have to thank Professor Youmans for adding to his excellent 
series of manuals the latest,f in which he has been at great pains to 
* Hymns and Meditations. By Miss A. L. Warine. Boston: E. P. Dut- 


ton & Co. 
+ A Class-Book of Chemistry. By Epwarp L. Youmans. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 
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give a full account of the most recent doctrines and discoveries in his 
own field of science. It is distinguished from most other “ class-books,” 
in setting almost wholly aside what is merely technical and experimen- 
tal, for the sake of the completest possible exhibition of the principles 
of the subject. The received doctrine of Chemistry has undergone 
such changes within the last ten years, that a brief treatise like this 
was greatly needed. The researches on “ spectral analysis,” the lec- 
tures and experiments on heat, by Professor Tyndall, the essays of 
Herbert Spencer respecting the ultimate principles of organic struc- 
ture, and especially the comparatively recent doctrine of the “ conserva- 
tion of forces,” have, as it were, recast the whole structure of the 
received opinion in this wide field of knowledge. We have endeav- 
ored in this journal, from time to time, to give some hint respecting 
the advance of science in that direction. To some extent the new 
views had come into the possession of all who cared to keep informed 
of these general movements of human thought. But for the careful 
student, and even for the general reader, a compact, lucid, connected 
exposition was needed, such as we are glad to acknowledge in the 
present volume. : 

This special aim should be kept in view in any judgment that may 
be formed as to the execution of the book itself. The extreme conden- 
sation required forbids either the free, eloquent exposition of Tyndall, 
the sustained analysis of Spencer, or the detailed experimenting on the 
curiosities of the science such as we find in the popular text-books. 
Professor Youmans regards the subject as making part of a course of 
intellectual training; and seeks mainly to impart the instruction con- 
tained in the highest and largest forms of thought hitherto attained in 
regard to it. In an attentive reading of his manual from beginning to 
end, we have found many portions which suppose considerable previous 
knowledge in the reader, or else a good deal of work in the instructor. 
Some parts are valuable chiefly as bringing together, for easy reference, 
a mass of facts and expositions, for their uses as a running commentary 
on the more recent speculations of philosophy. For example, the 
student of Herbert Spencer’s “ First Principles of Biology ” needs very 
much the service of some such commentator. And this is a task for 
which the work seems to us excellently fitted. Chemistry and Chem- 
ical Physics constitute a very important element in that body of thought 
which goes slowly to the making of the dominant philosophy of the day. 
This consideration has been fully appreciated by the author, who has 
thus given an intellectual value to his treatise very much above the 
standard aimed at in most similar works. 

A remarkably clear, familiar, and interesting exposition of “ only that 
which every well-informed person ought to know on the subject,” will 
be found in another volume from the same publishers.* It has the 
special merit of explaining, with unusual vividness and skill, those 


infinitely diversified properties of bodies, which are apt to be forgotten 





* Science for the School and Family. Part. IT. 
ton Hooker. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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in the detail of their chemical affinities and changes. The author is 
especially happy in treating of the application of science to the useful 
arts. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue thanks of the reading public are due to the Messrs. Appleton 
for the compact and handsome form in which they have given Mr. 
Merivale’s “ Romans under the Empire” to American readers.* The 
typography and press-work of these volumes we infer to be English. 
In convenience they greatly excel, while in beauty they are not inferior 
to, the large and costly earlier editions. Hardly a more valuable or 
interesting addition could have been made to our stock of accessible 
standard books. The reader is attracted, first of all, by the manly, 
thoughtful, scholarly style of treatment; the perfect mastery of the 
material, — Mr. Merivale having the repute of being the most accom- 
plished of English scholars in the department of Roman letters; the 
clear and admirable method in which the events and the men of the 
era are brought into relief. History has been aptly enough compared 
to the figures and grouping in a frieze, which have no natural begin- 
ning or termination. Yet we think there would have been felt to be 
more completeness in this work, if it had included the period of Mr. 
Merivale’s admirable introductory sketch of the last century of the 
Republic, beginning with the Gracchi; and had continued to the time 
of its intended close, with the establishment of the Byzantine empire 
under Constantine. For the earlier part, the newly translated contin- 
uation of Mommsen may be a substitute ; while, for the latter, we may 
pass direct from Merivale to Gibbon; but in neither of these is the 
treatment anything like so full and satisfactory. 

The ground covered by Mr. Merivale extends from the period made 
illustrious by Pompey and Cicero, to the end of the time of “ the 
five good Emperors,” — almost exactly two hundred and fifty years. 
Within these limits, it seems as if the history left us absolutely nothing 
to ask for. Especially is its quality seen in the careful study and 
elaborate grouping of the remarkable men of the time delineated. 
The leaders of the Senate after the retirement of Sulla, — the career 
of Sertorius and of Spartacus,— the group of military chiefs, party 
leaders, and trained statesmen, represented by such names as Pompey, 
Clodius, and Cicero, — especially the character of the first Caesar, the 
greatest (as Mr. Merivale regards him) in human history, who “com- 
bined literature with action, humanity with sternness, free-thinking with 
superstition, energy with voluptuousness, a noble and liberal ambition 
with a fearful want of moral principle,” — these figures give perpetual 
life and variety to the two opening volumes now before us. They 
may be called, in fact, the life and times of Julius Cesar, — beginning 
when in his boyhood he defied the formidable dictator in the matter of 
repudiating his wife, and closing with that base and cowardly murder, 
which destroyed the one hope of a peaceful solution to the dreadful 





* History of the Romans under the Empire. By CHar.es Merrvae. From 
the Fourth London Edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Vols. I. and II. 
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problem of the Roman state, and plunged it back into fourteen years 
of profligate and fatal struggle. The peculiar interest of this period, — 
its parallels and its contrasts with that in which we are living now, — 
its lessons and its warnings, — the answer it gives to the false dreams 
that admire and covet that profligate and cruel rule of imperial Rome, 
and to the fallacies that trace any real likeness between those party 
struggles and the larger conflicts of to-day, — make the publication one 
of unusual timeliness and value. As a running commentary on the 
usual course of classical study, we regard it as almost indispensable. 


Mr. Kirk has been very fortunate in the choice of a subject for his 
first great historical work ; and if the concluding volume of his “ His- 
tory of Charles the Bold” shall be executed with the same ample 
learning, the same thorough mastery of his subject, and the same fidel- 
ity of purpose, which are exhibited in the volumes now published,* few 
persons will question his right to a place among the best of our living 
historians. ‘There was much in the personal character of Charles, 
in his martial exploits and diplomatic intrigues, and in the position 
which he long occupied in the great struggle between feudalism and 
centralization in France, to render his lite worthy of a more minute 
and thorough examination than can be found in any single work in our 
own or any other language ; and for the preparation of such a History 
as would fully supply this want Mr. Kirk possessed some important 
qualifications and some peculiar advantages. Beside having a very 
thorough acquaintance with the principal languages of the Continent, 
so that all his researches could be conducted at first hand, he early had 
access to the important materials in the library of Mr. Prescott, whose 
secretary he was for ten or eleven years, and who with characteristic 
generosity made some special collections for the purpose of aiding him 
in the prosecution of a cherished design; at a later period, he visited 
Europe in order to continue his researches on the very spots where the 
events occurred which he intended to narrate ; and he had already ac- 
quired practice as a writer by his contributions to periodical literature. 
The style in the narrative portions of his work is flowing, animated, 
and picturesque, and everywhere it is clear, vigorous, and flexible. His 
materials are singularly rich and abundant, and have been drawn from 
every source which could throw light on his subject. His selections from 
them have been wisely made and thoroughly digested. Both in the in- 
troductory chapters, and in the critical judgments which are found in 
other parts of his work, we have clear and well-considered statements, 
rather than a crude mass of facts and inferences. His delineations of 
character are sharply drawn, and exhibit much insight into the springs 
of action, and much discrimination in selecting for. chief notice the 
really distinctive characteristics of each individual. In the volumes 
now published the narrative is brought down to the year 1474, the 
period of the declaration of war against Charles by the Swiss; for the 
appearance of the concluding volume we shall look with great interest. 





* History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. By Jonn Foster Kirk. 
Vols. I. and II. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1864. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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THERE has never been a more interesting series of papers collected 
from the standard English Quarterlies than the so-called Biographical 
Sketches of Mr. Senior.* They are not a series of portraits ; they do 
not differ widely from the usual criticisms in the leading Reviews upon 
the biographies of distinguished men. But the first third of the vol- 
ume, in speaking of Berryer and Tronson du Coudray, gives a vivid 
picture of the Reign of Terror, the fall of Robespierre, and the series 
of events which resulted in the First Consulate. Often as this bloody 
story has been told, Mr. Senior has something fresh and impressive to 
say ; the reader is led behind the scenes to sympathize with the actors, 
as these two great lawyers struggle fearfully for life as well as honor, — 
one to partial success, the other to a melancholy fate at Cayenne. The 
middle portion of the volume, treating of Feuerbach and Rancke, is 
interesting as any novel, and entirely new to the reading public in gen- 
eral. The German criminal law is practically exhibited in the un- 
weaving of ingenious iniquity and the punishment of concealed crime. 
In no other popular form is to be found such a mass of valuable sugges- 
tions, upon a subject every moment increasing in importance, as in the 
essay on Feuerbach. Some combination of the English with the Ger- 
man method will apparently become necessary to secure the ends of 
justice, and prevent a fearful increase of crime amongst us. The paper 
upon Charles V. has not been surpassed by any single essay on this 
rich theme; the judgment passed upon him, whose decision FoR instead 
of against the Reformation would have wonderfully changed the face of 
Europe, and saved Spain from centuries of degradation, is severe, but 
just. Theological readers will prefer this article, and will generally ac- 
cept its conclusions. The remaining papers — Bacon, Lord King, and 
Colonel King — are written with the same force of thought and felicity 
of expression, but will not be felt to have at all the same interest, 
variety, or instruction as the previous portions of a most delightful 
volume. 

LITERATURE OF THE WAR. 


It is not fair to judge by any very stringent rules of criticism such 
a work as Mr. Parton has thrown off. His book is pleasant, readable, 
unintentionally impartial, and treats of subjects which no writer could 
make uninteresting, and certainly not Mr. Parton. The style is ani- 
mated, popular, sometimes, though not often, descending to vulgar ex- 
pressions, with a pleasant dash of humor. 

No one can read this book without having great respect for its 
sturdy, independent, fearless hero. His vigorous measures, employed 
and urged at the beginning of the war, show rather a knowledge of 
men than of military science. Skilled in judging of probabilities and 
the temper of men’s minds, he could detect the falsehood of Southern 
boasting, and estimate also the effect of dash and daring, which, at the 
beginning of a contest, when men’s minds are unsettled, can scarcely 








* Biographical Sketches. By Nassau W. Senior. Londont Longmans. 1863. 

+ General Butler in New Orleans. History of the Administration of the Depart- 
ment of the Gulf in the Year 1862. By James Parton. New York: Mason 
Brothers. 
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be too great. This, however, does not necessarily fit him for the high- 
est command when war is carried on as a sciencé, as it now is. 

One of the most interesting portions of the book is that relating to 
the proceedings at the Democratic Conventions, — dissensions at the 
time seeming of little importance, but, read by the blaze of the present 
war, having a most solemn interest. 

The celebrated “Order” relating to the women of New Orleans is 
discussed by Mr. Parton, and, as to its real intention and effect, he 
leaves absolutely no room for cavil. The Order itself, in its effects on 
the world, is one of the most curious matters of the war, and shows 
how keen becomes men’s “ apprehension of the evil” when sharpened 
by interest or prejudice. Diplomatically, it was inadvisable, as putting 
a weapon into the hands of men skilful to misunderstand ; practically, 
it was, no doubt, salutary, necessary, and humane. The insensate 
braying it caused abroad is almost without a parallel. 

We should like to follow the interesting sketch of affairs from the 
departure of Butler to the present day ; to speak a few words of that 
star of naval exploits, the capture of New Orleans; of the salamander 
Farragut, with his immortal Boggs; of that strange battle which even 
a newspaper reporter makes more vivid than Homer; of that delicious 
farce played by Mayor Monroe, with the world as spectators ; of' his 
sublime utterance, that he yielded to “ brute force,” — cities being gen- 
erally carried by moral suasion; of Butler’s masterly handling of the 
foreign consuls, his skill in restoring order and trade, holding the yellow- 
fever at bay by simple quarantine, keeping the populace from starva- 
tion, driving the wedge between rich and poor ;— but space forbids a 
minute criticism. Surely, for indefatigable labor, ingenuity of invention, 
rare willingness to assume responsibility, the triple power to plan, to 
speak, to act with skill, pertinency, and decision, the war has developed 
no one superior to General Butler, who saved the capital of the Union 
by his bold and ready wit, solved the most vexatious question of our 
politics by a jest, and followed the capture of the only great city of the 
Rebellion with an administration of it which perhaps no other man 
could have made successful. 















Ir is one testimony of the nature of the stake felt to be at issue in 
this war, that the clergy have not been behind their lay fellows in active 
devotion to their country, or in alacrity to serve her in her hour of need. 
In the pulpit, on the platform, in the hospital, the camp, and the field, 
by voice and example, with pen and sword and musket, — they have at 
once vindicated their humanity and established their claim as good 
shepherds, who flee not as the hireling when “the wolf cometh and 
scattereth the sheep.” Of this two books of the past month bear 
abundant witness. 

Mr. Hepworth’s volume ™* is, in the main, a rapid, off-hand narrative 
of observations made in a most interesting department of inquiry, under 





* The Whip, Hoe, and Sword; or, The Gulf Department in 63. By Rev. 
Greorce H. Hepwortu. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1864. 
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peculiarly favorable circumstances. Leaving Boston in the summer of 
1862, as Chaplain of the 47th Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers, the 
writer is commissioned by General Banks, on his arrival at New Orleans, 
as Lieutenant in the Fourth Louisiana Native Guards (colored), assigned 
a place on the General’s staff, and subsequently detailed as Superintend- 
ent of the sequestrated Plantations in the Gulf Department. The mate- 
rial of fact and incident was collected, and many chapters of the book 
actually written, among the scenes incident to this department of service. 
And though some of the statements of opinion and feeling have the air 
rather of antecedent conviction than of impressions produced by cur- 
rent events, and some of the conclusions seem a little too general for 
the particular nature and extent of the evidence, the book as a whole is 
extremely fresh and readable, and affords abundant additional testimony 
of the most conclusive sort, of the fearfully demoralizing effect of the in- 
stitution of slavery upon the habits and whole being of the Southerner. 

The chief and peculiar interest of the volume is in its pictures of 
actual plantation life, and the confidence it expresses in the entire 
feasibility of the substitution of free black labor in place of slave; 
and in the foundation of facts which it offers as the grounds of this 
confidence. In this particular, especially, the volume is a positive 
accession to our fund of material for an intelligent solution of the diffi- 
cult question presented us in the present anomalous condition of the 
blacks at the South; while as a whole it has varieties of excellence 
and interest sufficient to insure a careful reading by whoever opens it, 
at any of its chapters. 


Mr. Hosmer’s book is a contribution to our information of the inside 
life ot one part of the great army now in the field. There is no 
attempt at the grand style, or to describe the whole scene, but simply 
what the writer saw and knew immediately about him.- The great 
charm of the narrative is that what it pretends to be it is, — simply 
notes written on the spot, sometimes under a tree or on a stump, in a 
field or a trench before Port Hudson. We are glad to know something 
of the ordinary daily life of a soldier ; hardly domestic can it be called, 
yet having, under different names, the same hardships and pleasures as 
other communities. Nor in fact, as the writer observes, is the difference 
very essential either in the customs or appearance or tactics between 
the armies of to-day and those of Joshua, Cesar, Alva, or Frederick. 
The objects being the same, the means will wear only the semblance 
of dissimilarity. 

One of the most interesting and instructive parts of “The Color 
Guard” is the faithful report of experiences and conversations with 
soldiers, with patriots and roughs, with clowns and cynics, with the 
brave and cowardly, with rebels inside Port Hudson. And the result 
of all is, that the author finds new grounds for confidence in men and 
the intrinsic goodness of the human heart; so that war itself becomes 
a new testimony to men’s capacity of mercy and magnanimity, no less 
than of heroic and self-sacrificing deeds. 





* The Color Guard ; being a Corporal’s Notes of Military Service in the Nine- 
teenth Army Corps. By James K. Hosmer. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 
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Tue story of the humanities of the war will fill a chapter as large 
and remarkable as that of its military acts and its political changes. 
In a preceding article we have spoken of one of the great practical 
needs of the field; how many other needs, even more urgent and vital, 
would have gone unsupplied but for the agency of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, the country can never adequately know. Slight hints of its 
service we have had, in the little book on “ Hospital Transports,” re- 
counting some scenes of the Peninsula campaign, and in the charming 
series of “ Hospital Sketches,” already noticed. A more adequate ac- 
count, fitly clothed in its elegant garb of gilt, vellum, and tinted paper, 
has just been given to the public.* It is interesting to look back on 
the imperfect hints, and the half-suspicion of failure, through which the 
first steps had to be taken; and we believe that no more than justice is 
done to “the wisdom and devotion of one man,” which “ gained, on that 
day, for suffering humanity, the greatest relief ever perhaps wrought 
out by any human organization.” 

This book is one of the many beautiful and graceful offerings now 
making, on such a magnificent scale, in all the chief cities of the Union, 
in behalf of that noble charity. “It is written by one who has served 
with the Commission from the first, and who may claim to comprehend 
its purposes and its work, and to relate its facts with accuracy.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is curious to note the invasions of the sturdiest and homeliest of 
human occupations upon the domain of polite literature. The elab- 
orately false sentiment of innumerable pastorals and bucolics, — the 
strait-laced hexameters of Virgil’s Georgics, painfully conned of school- 
boys, and painfully affecting the easy rusticity of the farm,—orations and 
addresses numberless, in which the arts of rhetoric are bestowed to 
adorn the knowledge of rural topics, chance-gathered by men of the 
pulpit, bar, or closet, —thesé are the recognized forms of homage, 
mostly hollow and insincere, which letters have paid hitherto to that 
toil in the sweat of which the majority of mankind eat their bread. It 
is but lately that science and invention have brought a purely intel- 
lectual interest into this field. It is a very new and rare thing that 
men of culture, deliberately choosing this occupation, have followed it 
up with intelligence and success, so that a literature is growing up 
about it, and the men of letters are getting into a new and better un- 
derstanding with the men of facts. A group of pleasant little agricul- 
tural books were current a few years ago in England, chiefly of experi- 
ments on a very small and very thrifty scale. Mr. Olmsted’s “ Walks 
and Talks ” belong, perhaps, rather to the didactics than the esthetics 
of rural life ; and so, too, his admirable survey of “‘The Cotton King- 
dom.” The miracles of farm-work “in the tropics” have been recounted, 


and, let us hope, veraciously. But wholly the most brilliant, sensible, 








* The United States Sanitary Commission; a Sketch of its Purposes and its 
Work. Compiled from Documents and Private Papers. Boston: Little, Brown, 
& Co. 
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authentic, and captivating treatise is that recently put forth by our late 
Consul at Venice, who, in becoming a Connecticut farmer, has lost neither 
the instinct nor the skill that made him a cherished member of the 
guild of authors.* 

Here, then, is a genuine littérateur, — one whose previous writings 
bore the dim titles of “ Reveries” and “ Dream-Life,’ — whose mental 
outfit had seemed a thin vein of delicate sentiment wrought in the slen- 
der grace of a fluent and fascinating style, — who introduces himself in 
this vigorous, manly way, as master of his hundred and sixty acres, 
talks of his herd of kine and uncouth “ milkmaids,” his hillside pastures, 
and his crops of corn, and details his every-day experience in bringing 
comfort, thrift, neatness, and beauty into a neglected New England 
homestead. As a mere piece of picture-writing, it has no small literary 
merit ; as an illustration of local character and study of rustic ways, it 
is sufficiently dramatic and entertaining ; while, in the honest telling of 
experience, and in skilfully putting the case at issue between theoreti- 
cal science, and practical, homely husbandry, it seems to hit the precise 
spot to give it practical value to those of us who must be trying exper- 
iments for ourselves. So fair a book, so fragrant of the soil, so apt an 
interpreter between the study and the fields, we have not seen. A 
jealous loyalty fancies in the tone of a phrase or two something that 
jars with the fervid temper of the day ; but this slight shade — which 
may be fancy — passes off in the interest that watches the course of the 
experiment, and in the growing charm of sentiment and outward 


beauty and nicety of taste that gathers round this pleasant New Eng- 
land home. 


THERE is every reason in the world for sickly ladies visiting Egypt in 
the winter season: the climate is delicious, the fatigue only in fancy, the 
charges not exorbitant, and the daily incidents a perpetual feast. There 
is every reason, too, for reporting one’s marvellous experience to “ dear 
Aunt Jane,” in whom the very name of Arab excites strange inter- 
est, and a sight of the Pyramids seems nearly as wonderful as the 
Delectable Mountains. But to publish such hasty sketches, when the 
traveller has not even visited the Pyramids, seen a Sphinx, passed 
within a single temple’s walls, nor thought of visiting Phila, the Cata- 
racts, or the Tombs, seems little better than an imposition upon the 
good-natured public. Slight as the substance of the “ Arabian Days” T 
is, Miss Power was not even at the pains of making them correct. 
The Shoobra Gardens are not the privilege of a favored few, but 
thrown freely open to the travelling public; she could not have seen 
the foundations of Babylon the Great at Cairo, because they lie upon 
the Euphrates ; nor is the “ Devil’s taking unto himself seven spirits 
worse than before” generally realized in the Turks who receive a for- 
eign education, or the experiment would be abandoned. 





* My Farm of Edgewood ; a Country Book. New York: Charles Scribner. 


+t Arabian Days and Nights. By Marcurrite A. Power. London: Samson 
Low & Co. 1863. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Evidences of Christianity. Lectures before the Lowell Institute, January, 
1844. Revised as a Text-Book. By Mark Hopkins, D. D. Boston: T. R. 
Marvin & Son. 12mo. pp. 356. 

Christianity, the Religion of Nature. Lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute. By A. P. Peabody, D. D., LL. D. 12mo. pp. 256. (Able and 
ornate ; a careful statement of the “ internal evidences” of Christianity.) 

Palmoni ; or, The Numerals of Scripture a Proof of Inspiration. A Free 
Inquiry. By M. Mahan, D. D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 18mo. pp. 
176. 

Music of the Bible; or, Explanatory Notes upon those passages of Scripture 
which relate to Sacred Music ; including a Brief View of Hebrew Poetry. By 
Enoch Hutchinson. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 8vo. pp. 513. (Including 
a very careful study of the antiquities of the subject, a full arrangement of 
extracts, chiefly, but not always, in the common version, constant and scholarly 
reference to the Hebrew original, and copious pictorial illustrations, from 
Egyptian and other sources.) 

The Headship of Christ, and the Rights of the Christian People. Essays and 
Sketches, descriptive and historical. With the Author’s celebrated Letter to 
Lord Brougham. By Hugh Miller. Edited, with a Preface, by Peter Bayne. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 502. (A collection of papers on 
topics of interest in the later ecclesiastical history of Scotland.) 

The Mercy-Seat, or Thoughts on Prayer. By Augustus C. Thompson. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 345. 

Heaven; Heavenly Home; Heavenly Recognition. By Rev. H. Har- 
baugh. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. (Three small volumes, not new ; 
devout in spirit, and elegant in form.) 

Heaven our Home. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 16mo. pp. 310. 

Resistance to Evil; a Sermon by W. H. Knapp. Boston: John Wilson & 


n. 

Daily Walk with Wise Men; or, Religious Exercises for Every Day in the 
Year. Selected by Rev. Nelson Head. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
12mo. pp. 782. 


ESSAYS, ETC. 


Excursions. By Henry D. Thoreau. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 16mo. 
pp- 319. (To be reviewed.) 

Does the Bible sanction American Slavery? By Goldwin Smith. Cam- 
bridge: Sever & Francis. 12mo. pp. 107. (Including, besides an answer to 
its question, a very interesting account of the antiquities of the Jewish law, 
and the historical aspects of slavery in general.) 

The Feederalist ; a Collection of Essays written in favor of the New Con- 
stitution, as agreed upon by the Federal Convention, September 17, 1787. 
Reprinted from the Original Text. With an Historical Introduction and 
Notes by Henry B. Dawson. New York: Charles Scribner. 8vo. Vol. I. 
pp. 615. (The Introduction contains a very full statement of what is known 
of the authorship and the various editions, and is followed by an extended 
summary of the argument, prepared, in part, from General Hamilton’s notes. 
The present volume contains the entire list of Essays, from the original news- 
paper text.) 

reamthorp; a Book of Essays written in the Country. By Alexander 
Smith. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 18mo. pp. 299. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and 
Seventeenth Centuries. By Henry Hallam. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
Boston: William Veazie. 12mo. 4 vols. (Compact, clear, and handsome. 
A notice of this edition will be found in the Christian Examiner for Novem- 
ber, 1863.) 

History of the Sioux War and Massacres of 1862 and 1863. By Isaac V. 
D. Heard. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 354. (Portraits 
and Illustrations.) 

The Black Man; his Antecedents, his Genius, and his Achievements. By 
William Wells Brown. Boston: James Redpath. 12mo. pp. 310. 

Toussaint Ouverture ; a Biography and Autobiography. Boston: James 
Redpath. 12mo. pp. 372. (The biography by Dr. J. R. Beard, very full 
and elaborate ; the memoir and some of the notes of singular interest.) 

Victor Hugo. By a Witness of his Life [Madame Hugo]. Translated by 
C. E. Wilbour. New York: Carleton. 8vo. pp. 175. 

Life and Letters of John Winthrop, Governor of the Massachusetts-Bay 
Company at their Emigration to New England, 1630. By Robert C. Win- 
throp. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 8vo. pp. 452. (A beautiful and noble 
record, of which a full notice is reserved for another number.) 

A Compendious History of English Literature and of the English Language, 
from the Norman Conquest. With numerous Specimens. By George L. 
Craik, Professor of History and of English Literature in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. New York: Charles Scribner. 8vo. 2 vols. pp. 620, 581. 

The Rise and Progress of Sunday Schools. A Biography of Robert Raikes 
and William Fox. By John Carroll Powers. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
18mo. pp. 283. 

Life of Washington Irving. Vol. IV. New York: G. P. Putnam. (The 
earlier volumes of this cheering biography have been reviewed in our pages.) 


SCIENCE. 

Geographical Studies. By the late Professor Carl Ritter, of Berlin. Trans- 
lated by William Leonhard Gage. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 356. 
(Containing, from first-hand sources, those generalized views of the science 
which have since been improved and popularized by Guizot and others. 
Prepared with fidelity and care.) 

Mental Hygiene. By I. Ray, M. D. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 16mo. 
pp. 338. (With much sound counsel, particularly with regard to habits of 
reading and study.) 

Methods of Study in Natural History. By L. Agassiz. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 18mo. pp. 319. (Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly.) 

The Great Stone Book of Nature. By David Thomas Ansted. Philadel- 
phia: G. W. Childs. 12mo. pp. 335. (An agreeable, popular, and very 
picturesque description of some of the wonders of Geology and Mineralogy.) 


FICTION. 


The Ring of Amaris. From the Papers of a German Physician. By Rob- 
ert Bulwer Lytton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 301. 

Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces; or, The Married Life, Death, and Wed- 
ding of the Advocate of the Poor, Firmian Stanislaus Siebenkas. By Jean 
Paul Friedrich Richter. Translated by Rev. E. H. Noel. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 16mo. 2 vols. 

Broken Columns. New York: Sheldon & Co. pp. 558. 

Husks. — Colonel Floyd’s Wards. By Marian Harland. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 12mo. pp. 526. 

Queen Mab. By Juliah Kavanagh. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. 
pp. 476. 
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Rachel Ray. By Anthony Trollope. 
(Paper.) 
Pe Nose of a Notary. From the French of Edmond About. Boston: 
ring. 
Martin Pole. A Novel. By John Saunders ; — 
Mary Lyndsay. A Novel. By the Lady Emily Ponsonby. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 8vo. pp. 155. 
Twice Lost. A Novel. Boston: Loring. 8vo. pp. 182. 
Rumor. By the Author of Charles Auchester ; — 
Deep Waters. By Anna H. Drury. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Liturgy for the Use of Sunday Schools. With “ Youthful Voices,” a Col- 
lection of Hymns and Tunes for Sunday Schools and Social Worship. Bos- 
ton: Walker, Wise, & Co. pp. 141. 

Chrestomathie Francaise. A French Reading Book. By W. L. Knapp. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 480. (Containing Moliére’s 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Racine’s Phédre, Voltaire’s Zaire, and three poems 
of Boileau, besides shorter pieces, notes, and vocabulary.) 

A Practical Grammar of the French Language, containing a Grammar, 
Exercises, Reading Lessons, and a complete Pronouncing Vocabulary. By 
William J. Knapp. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 502. 

Appleton’s United States Postal Guide ; containing the Chief Regulations 
of the Post-Office, and a Complete List of Post-Offices throughout the United 
States. New York: D. Applets & Co. (Quarterly.) 

A Catechism of the Steam-Engine in its various Applications to Mines, 
Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By John Bourne. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 18mo. pp. 419. 

Pleasant Pages for Young People; or, Book of Home Education and En- 
tertainment. By S. Prout Mapiegeles Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 24mo. 

. 426. 

PP Milton’s Paradise Lost, in Twelve Books. New York: Frank H. Dodd. 
32mo. pp. 331. (Green and Gold. A miniature of exquisite typography, 
the first of a promised “series of volumes which will always be prized for 
their characteristic beauty, as well as convenient form and permanent 
value.” 

a from the Works of Jeremy Taylor; with some Account of the 
Author and his Writings. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 18mo. pp. 306. 
(Dark vellum, fal tinted paper. Very beautiful.) 

Scenes and Thoughts in Europe. By George H. Calvert. 1st and 2d Seri 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 12mo. pp. 249, 232. (Agreeable and elegant, 
alike in matter, style, and form.) 

Hints for the Nursery ; or, The Young Mother’s Guide. By Mrs, C. A. 
Hopkinson. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 12mo. pp. 169. (Uniform in 
style with the above.) 

In War Time, and Other Poems. By John Greenleaf Whittier. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. pp. 152. 

Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Boston: Roberts Brothers, (A volume of 
great elegance and beauty, which will be noticed in March.), 

Pelayo; an Epic of the Olden Moorish Time. By Elizabeth Porter 
Beach. pp. 424. 

Thirty Poems. William Cullen Bryant. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

. 222. 
rt Aient Papers. By W.M. Thackeray. Reprinted from the “ Corn- 
hill Magazine.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 292. 

The “Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus. Translated by 
George Long. 12mo. pp. 310. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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Soundings from the Atlantic. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston : 
Ticknor & Fields. 16mo. pp. 68. 
Letters to the Joneses. By Timothy Titcomb. 12mo. pp. 347. 


JUVENILE. 


1. Walter’s Tour in the East. Walter in Jerusalem. By Daniel C. 
Eddy, D. D.; — 

2. Stories of Old; or, Bible Narratives suited to the Capacity of Young 
Children. By Caroline Hadley. 2 Series. Old and New Testaments ; — 

3. American History. By Jacob Abbott. Wars of the Colonies ; -— 

4. The Florence Series. By Jacob Abbott. Visit to the Isle of Wight ; — 

5. Peter Parley’s Own Story. From the Personal Narrative of the late 
S. G. Goodrich. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

The Yankee Boy from Home. New York: James Miller. 

Harry’s Vacation; or, Philosophy at Home. By William C. Richards ; — 

At Home and Abroad; or, How to Behave. By Mrs. Manners ; — 

The Pet Bird, and Other Stories. By Cousin Alice ;— 

Pleasure and Profit; or, Lessons on the Lord’s Prayer, in a Series of 
Stories, by Mrs. Manners. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Jerry ; or, The Sailor-Boy Ashore. A Fragment. To which is added a 
Memoir of the Author. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. pp. 224. 

Edith Prescott; or, Lessons of Love. By Emma Marshall. Boston: 
A. Williams & Co. pp. 251. 

Edith’s Ministry. By Harriet B. McKeever. Philadelphia: Lindsay 
& Blakiston. 12mo. pp. 432. 

Round the Block. An American Novel. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
12mo. . 468. (Illustrated.) 

John Tiahecate Legacy. A Novel. By M. E. Braddon. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. hag 

Dickens’s new Christmas Story. Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. (Paper.) 

Amy Carr; or, The Fortune Teller. By Caroline Cheesbro. New York: 
M. W. Dodd. 18mo. pp. 226. 

The Boyhood of Martin Luther; or, The Sufferings of the Little Beggar- 
Boy who afterwards became the great German Reformer. By Henry May- 
hew. New York: Harper & Brothers. 24mo. pp. 372. (Written in a 
very lively and pleasant style, with much fresh material, and agreeably 
illustrated. ) 

Walter’s Tour in the East. Walter in Samaria. By Daniel C. Eddy. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 24mo. pp. 223. 

Mr. Wind and Madame Rain. By Paul de Musset. Translated by Emily 
Makepeace. With Illustrations by Charles Bennett. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 16mo. pp. 126. (Embodying popular tales of Brittany in an 
agreeable grotesque.) 

The Farmer Boy, and how he became Commander-in-Chief ; — 

Spectacles for Young Eyes.— Moscow. By Sarah W. Lander. Boston: 
Walker, Wise, & Co. 

Keep a Good Heart. A Story for the Merry Christmas Time. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

My Days and Nights on the Battle-Field. A Book for Boys. By “ Carle- 


ton.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 16mo. pp- 312. (One of the very best 
and most attractive popular sketches of the time.) 








